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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Co-Editor 
Northern Illinois University 


Awakened each morning to National Public Radio’s Morning Edi- 
tion, I have been struck afresh by the meaning of the term global com- 
munity. News of the latest Byzantine machinations in the O.J. Simpson 
trial shares air time with accounts of a failed assassination in Tiblisi, a 
bombing raid over Sarajevo, a troop build-up in Kuwait, and a hit movie 
in Estonia. Implicit in each narrative is the notion that in diverse ways 
our interests as Americans are intimately bound up in the events of these 
far-flung parts of the globe. The American Far Right notwithstanding, it 
would seem that we are edging, however contentiously and reluctantly, 
toward the one-world conception so enthusiastically envisioned by 
Theodore Brameld in the 1950s. Although the reconstructionist senti- 
ment of that time finds little resonance in today’s political rhetoric, the 
stories of the morning news attest to a growing global interdependence 
and awareness. 

So too does the stack of manuscripts which find their way to my desk. 
The Journal of Thought has an international circulation and, as this 
issue especially demonstrates, reflects the ideas and thoughts of an 
eclectic and multicultural readership. What draws the rich diversity of 
our authors together is a common interest in those perennial questions 
of human existence: What is the Right? What is the Good? How ought we 
as acommunity/society/world attain the right and the good for all people? 

In his review essay “Yearning for Harmony: A Partial Review of 
Paddy Walsh’s Education and Meaning,” Jeffrey Roth examines the 
thoughts of a British Aristotelian who argues that the principal task of 
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education ought to be the elucidation of the common good. Although 
Walsh’s catholicism and traditional Western philosophic bias may seem 
hopelessly inadequate to the task of dealing with today’s multicultural 
realities, Roth commends him to us as a thinker able to combine “a faith 
in human potentiality with a rationality astute enough to distinguish 
commonalities among diverse human interests.” Roth’s use of Walsh’s 
graphic schema adds greatly to our understanding of one who has ap- 
plied a systematic and rational mind to the problem of building commu- 
nity. 

Joop W. A. Berding, in “Meaningful Encounter and Creative Dia- 
logue: The Pedagogy of Janusz Korczak,” affords us an arresting account 
of the Polish/Jewish educator Korczak. For Korczak, the problems of 
pedagogy are precisely the problems of community-building. Beginning 
with the assumption that children must be accorded respect as persons 
whose rights are fully as in need of recognition as those of adults, Korezak 
structures the society of children and their teachers around six prin- 
ciples: justice, participation, rituals, fantasy and humor, work, privacy, 
and taking care of one another. As director of the Jewish orphanage in 
the Warsaw ghetto, Korczak was able to put these principles into prac- 
tice, recording in meticulous diaries his successes and failures. He is 
perhaps best known for these diaries, the last entry of which was made 
hours before the Nazis forced him and 200 of his children into the train 
that would take them to Treblinka. Berding puts the heroism and 
devotion of Korczak’s final days into the larger context of his pedagogy 
and philosophy and introduces us to Korczak’s earlier writings. 

Azeeza al-Manea takes us further in our global tour, back in time to 
the 11th century and to Moorish Spain where she encounters the 
“Educational Views in Ibn Hazm’s Thought.” A Muslim theologian and 
teacher, Ibn Hazam wrote extensively on the mind, learning, and moral 
education. Al-Manea examines this body of literature and extracts from 
it much which is relevant to contemporary educational discourse. Read- 
ers will be interested in teasing out the common threads uniting the 
Muslim Ibn Hazam’s thought with that of the Catholic Walsh and the 
Jewish Korczak. 

Samad Behrangi, an Azerbaijanese educator who worked tirelessly 
during the Pahlavi regime to improve education in rural Iran, was, 
writes M. H. Fereshteh, committed to the improvement of education for 
all children around the world. An educator with a strong sense of the 
global community, Behrangi railed against injustice against children 
wherever he found it, whether in the tiny villages of rural Iran, the 
ghettos of Brazil, or among the homeless youth of the United States. 
Fereshteh gives us a compelling picture of this dedicated educator in his 
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“Samad Behrangi’s Experiences and Thoughts on Rural Teaching and 
Learning.” 

As recent political debate has amply demonstrated, however, Ameri- 
cans have a difficult enough time realizing community among them- 
selves, much less with their brethern across the cultural and geographi- 
cal map. Robert P. Craig suggests that, rather than bewailing the crisis 
of our times and our apparent inability to develop meaningful relation- 
ships, we adopt the Buddhist view that conflict affords us the opportunity 
to break out of habitual patterns. In his piece “A Buddhist View of the 
Student-Teacher Relationship: And Editorial Comments While Awake,” 
Craig suggests that we probe the patterns of resistance, avoidance, and 
denial which we are accustomed to raising as obstacles to more open, 
connected relationships. He sees the Buddhist psychology of mindful- 
ness, consciousness, and awareness as a powerful complement to West- 
ern psychologies and as a pedgogical tool toward building more con- 
nected relationships in the classroom. 

From the classroom to the larger community, relationships are at 
risk. Indeed, in his article “Chaos Theory: Collapse of Our Complex 
Society or a New Equilibrium?” Carl Seiter suggests that the prevailing 
industrial-state paradigm for social organization has brought us to the 
brink of chaos and dissolution as a society. In keeping with the multina- 
tional theme of this issue, Seiter has gone to the work of a Russian 
physicist, a Dutch historian, an English archeologist, and an American 
science historian to synthesize an analysis of contemporary society. In 
arguing that diversity and difference have contributed to the 
disequilibrium facing our society, Seiter wonders if we have the imagi- 
nation and will to envision that which might embrace and make a virtue 
of diversity. Can we, he asks, gain a sense of security and identity by 
“knowing that we belong to the entire collective of humanity?” 

It is the editors’ hope that the articles in this issue of the Journal of 
Thought may help our readers to reply in the affirmative. 
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Yearning for Harmony: 
A Partial Review 
of Paddy Walsh’s 

Education and Meaning 


Jeffrey Roth 
University of Florida 


It [education] has apostolic duties to the world’s grandeur which, as 
much as straightforward egalitarian considerations give it a deep 
interest in limiting failure and the significance of failure and keeping 
everyone in the game.! 


Introduction 


When a reviewer selects a passage from a book to serve as an 
epigraph, two hints are being offered to readers attracted by a new book’s 
title. The first is that of all the sentences in the book the reviewer has 
judged this particular one to convey immediately some quintessential 
quality about the author’s outlook and style. The second hint is that this 
sample will be enticing enough to tempt potential purchasers to read on 
and find out more about the author’s views and methods. So, dear 
readers, if you have never entertained or are now uncomfortable with the 
notion that educators are, like the Apostles, bearers of a Great Teaching, 
that they are committed to arousing audiences to the glories of creation, 
both ephemeral and everlasting, then this new book will be hard going 
for you and you may want to direct your attention elsewhere. If, on the 
other hand, you sense that educational institutions are still capable of 
doing good as long as they work at combining a faith in human potenti- 
ality with a rationality astute enough to distinguish commonalities 
among diverse human interests, then you will be relieved to find that 
once again someone has set about the task of laying out the contours of 
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such a matrimony. 

Paddy Walsh’s Education and Meaning: Philosophy in Practice is 
simultaneously a wonderful and an exasperating book (not unlike the 
best of marriages). It offers readers willing to navigate through passages 
of exasperatingly tortuous prose glimpses of fresh thinking and inspiring 
prospects notably absent from the often cheerless terrain of educational 
theory.” After providing a brief description of the book’s author and 
contents, this review will concentrate on explicating some of the novel 
perspectives that the author brings to doing philosophy of education, in 
particular his grounding it in the same millennial soil as religion. I will 
make use of several figures and tables which appear in the text to anchor 
my discussion of Walsh’s expository methods. 

Paddy Walsh lectures in the Curriculum Studies Department at the 
Institute of Education, London University.* His book knits together, not 
without significant gaps and differences in tone, a number of chapters 
which previously appeared as journal articles. It is a work that contains 
the fruits of nearly twenty years’ thinking about ways to preserve the 
intellectual and spiritual quotient of a classically liberal education in the 
face of ever increasing and strident demands placed before contempo- 
rary educators to provide technical and “practical” forms of knowledge. 
How Walsh ingeniously reasserts the philosophical rigor that lies at the 
heart of the term “practical” ought to become clear in the course of this 
review. 


Outline of the Book’s Contents 


Walsh’s book is organized into four sections. Part 1, “The meaning of 
education,” consists of two chapters: “Rethinking linguistic analysis” is 
an attempt to chart a new direction for philosophy of education. Steering 
it away from what he terms “methodological prejudices” (p. vii), Walsh 
proposes redirecting the penchant, especially among British analytical 
philosophers (in particular, his predecessors at the London Institute, 
Richard Peters and Paul Hirst‘), for clarifying meaning toward a more 
socially conscientious, yet at the same time unabashedly classical pur- 
pose, namely, setting forth “the deep involvement of education with the 
ideal of the coherent life.” The central place of this ideal in Walsh’s 
thinking will be the subject of the major part of this review. The second 
chapter, “The geometry of ‘education,” illustrates the extent to which 
Walsh’s effort to direct British analysis away from strictly linguistic 
toward more socially-constructed, even ideological, notions of meaning 
still relies heavily on logical classificatory procedures that first took root 
in Aristotle and flowered in Aquinas. I will have more to say about 
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Walsh’s Thomism in a later section. Specifically, Walsh elaborates on a 
three-dimensional, formal matrix first set out in Chapter 1 by means of 
which he intends to demonstrate what he calls “correlativities” among 
the uses of the word “education.” (See Figure 1 below; my representation 
of it adds some textual material from the chapter in which it appears in 
order to capture some of the didactic use to which Walsh puts the figure.) 
In explicating the contents of the area contained within each of the 
contiguous spaces created by the intersection of matrix’s three vectors— 
formal-wide, normative-descriptive, and loaded-open—Walsh seeks to 
explain why education comes to have so many meanings to different 
constituencies. 


Figure 1 


Distinctions among Uses of the Word “Education” 





Argument 
“deliberating” 














+ Loaded 
Vision e . ioe ae im “ 
“understanding” (“conscientization” vs. “investment”) 











Normative 
(“commited”) 





Deed 
NF “making” 
Formal standards Wide 


(“schooling (“socialization”) 
in letters” 
in letters”) DF 














evaluation 


Descriptive 
(“detatched”) 





Open 
(“sustainded, systematic induction ito whatever is deemed essential to know”) 


—From P. Walsh (1993), Ch. 1, “Rethinking Linguistic Analysis,” p. 9. 
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His explanation for the multiplicity of meanings is grounded in the 
claim that these three axes are complementary and interdependent. 
They form a “trialectic’ involving our deeds, as well as our arguments 
and our vision” (p. 80). It may be helpful to consider the figure as three- 
dimensional, with the axes actually planes in space. Thus, we can all 
recognize ourselves as occupying some location fixed by our “position” 
along each of the three planes. We also know and converse with many 
people who hold, for example, either more “open” or more “loaded” 
definitions of education than we. So too along the formal-wide and 
descriptive-normative planes. As much as we would like to maintain a 
stable position, continuous reckoning of other positions causes us peri- 
odically to shift our location. The whole point of determining our 
“position,” that is, what we mean by the word “education,” is part of an 
overall societal effort to get a fix on a moving target. The continuous 
triangulation amounts to agreeing provisionally on a range of meanings 
so that our combined efforts move generally toward the same direction. 

In Part 2, “Practice into theory?,” Walsh begins in earnest his task of 
justifying the claim that education aspires to coherence. In Chapter 3, 
“Education is a philosophical practice,” Walsh insists that philosophy 
has “a broad and generous sense,” one “not ruthlessly distinguished from 
theology, history, and human science” (p. 49). What all these discourses 
have in common is “a consciousness of their own unity” (p. 48). In the case 
of education, the unifying principle behind different educational prac- 
tices is the “responsibility to...support the overarching practice of “the 
good life” (p. 48). If this ascription makes education sound similar to 
religion, Walsh is quick to point out their region of congruence: both 
“relate to the ideal (a difficult one for our culture) of a coherent view of 
life as a whole” (p. 48). Chapter 4, “The different discourses of theory,” 
presents a second ingenious, multidimensional matrix that seeks to 
integrate the principal theoretical positions in education. (See Figure 2 
below.) Amidst four interstices created by a pair of axes, one running 
vertically from prescriptive to descriptive, the other horizontally from 
general to particular, Walsh positions four of the most familiar dis- 
courses enunciated in education: utopian, scientific, deliberative, and 
evaluative. 

This graphic representation doesn’t do justice to the way Walsh is 
able to argue that these four positions comprise a reflexive continuum 
among educational theories. Suffice it to say that for the catholic Walsh, 
“these four discourses offer profoundly complementary perspectives on 
subject matter.... Each...stands in a unique relationship to value and, 
therefore to practice. But the stance of each presupposes and supports 
the stances of the other three” (p. 53). The remaining chapters of Part 2, 
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Figure 2 
Four Discourses of Educational Theory 


Prescriptive 
(normative) 


Delit ti 
(sequential (mission statements, 
theories of Marx, strategic plans, 
Kohlberg, best practices) 
Habermas) 


General : . . Particular 
(context free) contemplative action-oriented (context-specific) 





: —— 
(experimentally (impartial case 
verified explanations) studies) 


“valid” “true” 





Descriptive 
(observational) 


—From P. Walsh (1993), Ch. 4, “The Different Discourses of Theory,” p. 59. 


“Science?” (Chapter 5) and “Objectivity?” (Chapter 6), pursue points of 
contact between various educational theories and current debates in the 
philosophy of the natural and social sciences. 

Part 3, “Education and meaning,” is a grouping of disparate pieces. 
One, “Basing values on love of the world” (Chapter 8), will be discussed 
at length to illustrate Walsh’s spiritualized notion that education embod- 
ies ahuman yearning for perfection. Two other unrelated essays take up 
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matters that were of pressing importance in the 1970s: Chapter 7 is a 
spirited rejoinder to the champions of deschooling, Ivan Illich and John 
Holt; and Chapter 9 takes issue with Paul Hirst’s theory of Forms in 
which it is asserted that education should consist centrally of proposi- 
tional-type learning. 

The final section, Part 4, consists of three “Curriculum Case Studies” 
—“Literacy and intellectual power” (Chapter 10), “Upgrading technol- 
ogy: Avalue clarification” (Chapter 11), and “History and piety” (Chapter 
12). These chapters illustrate only indirectly Walsh’s concern with the 
spiritual dimensions of education and therefore will not figure promi- 
nently in the ensuing discussion. (Hence the phrase, “partial,” in the title 
of this review.) 


A Search for what is of Ultimate Value 


So far, I have tried to indicate that a persistent theme runs through 
several of the book’s chapters. It can be expressed in the following 
proposition: education shares with religion a responsibility to enable 
those who undergo its rigors to discover a sense of coherence and unity 
in their lives. In Chapter 1, Walsh asserts the first of several syntheses 
crucial to his argument. He states that self-knowledge is comprised of 
both personal and social dimensions. Ifthis formulation sounds Deweyan, 


it will be of no surprise to learn that Walsh cites Dewey early and often, 
especially in the merging of dualities into holistic concepts that encom- 
pass contraries.° 

In the arena of language, for example, both writers espouse a notion 
of meaning as arising from the free association of diverse speakers 
(across time and space). They discredit the fixing of belief on the basis of 
any direct correspondence between words and an immutable set of 
givens in the world. Instead, Walsh emphasizes the reformability of 
language and the multiplicity of ideologically diverse meanings.‘ In the 
case of “education” specifically, that entails striving to understand each 
one of the word’s meanings, “as they suit our changing purposes and 
contexts” (p. 5). 

That meaning may be both multiple and transient could and no doubt 
does sometimes induce a sense of cacophony and confusion among 
interlocutors. However, Walsh takes refuge in Wittgenstein’s percept 
that diversity of meaning (or polysemy, to use the precise linguistic term) 
can only be discerned against a backdrop of what Wittgenstein called a 
“shared form of life.” These commonalities in human existence not only 
make communication possible but provide us no small measure of 
comfort. “We are, in general, able to cope with a measure of difference 
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and impermanence because of a much larger measure of agreement and 
stability “(p. 25). For Walsh, the most important of these commonalities 
is the search for what is of ultimate value. 

In the book’s clearest exposition of this idea, Walsh sets forth in 
Chapter 8 a series of justifications for the values of education, what he 
calls “an ordering of educational priorities” (p. 72), implying that they are 
nested within a hierarchy. He categorizes these values according to the 
disciplinary language which most commonly provides their justificatory 
criteria. (See Table 1 below.) 


Table 1 


Four Values of Education 





Ruling 


Quality 


Discipline 


Metaphor 


Outcome 


Danger 





‘Possessive’ 


Economics 


Payoff on 
investment 


Contributes 
to nation’s wealth 


Materialism 





Vital’ 


Psychology 


Richness 
of experience 


Integration 
of self into 
surroundings 


Hedonism 





‘Ethical’ 


Philosophy 


Rational 
Inquiry 


Objective response 
to demands for 
truth and justice 


Arrogance 





‘Ecstatic’ 


Theology 


Reverence 


Contemplation 


Idolatry 


for life of and praise for 




















world’s beauty 





—Derived from Walsh, (1993), pp. 107-22 


First among the justifications for education’s value is “possessive” 
whose subject matter analogue and apologetic source is economics. From 
this field derives the currently popular metaphor that education is an 
investment which pays back both credential holder and nation in 
increased lifetime earnings and productivity. Second in order of value is 
“vital” whose justificatory criteria originates in the academic language 
of psychology. Like “possessive,” the “vital” value of education is grounded 
in notions of fecundity, only here increase is subtilized as an enriching 
of mind and creativity. (Note that these values are moving in an 
ascending order of abstraction away from the material toward the 
transcendent.) In this second level of justification, learning is construed 
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as a play of limitless possibilities. The “vital” value is also different from 
the “possessive” in that here forms of knowledge are constructed, not 
simply acquired. At this level products are created to be enjoyed, not 
accumulated to be counted. 

The third level of justification for education is termed “ethical.” 
Philosophy underwrites this value through its reliance on rationality 
and objectivity as tools in humanity’s continual search for truth and 
justice. From this value come the codes of conduct that govern our 
systems of inquiry, instruction, and adjudication. Fourth and implicitly 
located at the acme of this classificatory schema is “ecstatic,” a value 
whose exposition is most fully the province of theology. Here reverence 
for life is not confined to simply marveling at the creation (as in ecological 
stewardship) but spills over to embrace love of the Creator as well as 
respect for the consciousness within each person. Implicit in this last 
justification is the notion that life cannot have meaning unless it be 
located within a whole or totality. 


Walsh’s Holism 


For Walsh, “education’s integral aspiration [is] a view of life as a 
whole.... Its quest is for an ordering of educational values, an analysis of 
cultural capital that will be related to this ordering, and a set of pictures 
of human development that will cohere with each other and relate both 
to the former” (pp. 53-4). Of the many dualisms that Walsh finds rife in 
education, none provokes his sterner condemnation than the segrega- 
tion of technical from intellectual forms of knowledge. (He devotes all of 
Chapter 11 to “Upgrading Technology: A Value Clarification.”). Respon- 
sibility for this false dichotomy and the consequent disdain with which 
the manual arts came to be regarded he lays squarely at the feet of Plato 
in whose metaphysics matter and spirit are divorced. It was Aristotle 
who de-radicalized this dualism but the union he forged was lost to the 
early Church—the West’s first institutionalized vehicle of formal educa- 
tion—for nearly a millennium. Not until Thomas Aquinas succeeded in 
grafting Aristotle’s cultivation of practical reason onto the heart of 
Christian faith did it become possible again to consider body and mind 
allies rather than enemies. But I get ahead of our story here. How, 
according to Walsh, did Aristotle restore unity to Greek thought? 


Hierarchies 


Aristotle’s method for knitting together opposites was to encase 
them within complex systems of classification.’ Walsh’s work displays a 
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similar reliance on the power of logic to classify phenomena, thus 
revealing (or installing) an intricate order where none was immediately 
apparent to the senses: 


The crucial starting point is that just as things have many aspects, so 
collections of things to be classified have as many potential bases of 
classification. A crowd of people, for example may be grouped and 
regrouped endlessly according to sex, age, hair colour, interests, income 
levels, and so on. This elementary point of logic also applies to cultural 
achievements and disciplines of knowledge: they too may be validly 
mapped in an indefinite number of ways. (p. 120) 


In Chapter 9, “Elementary Maps for Ordering Cultural Capital,” 
Walsh proceeds to do exactly that—provide taxonomies (not endlessly, 
thank heavens, but) for three different ways of mapping knowledge— 
Aristotle’s triadic division of thought by aim (understanding, making, 
and deliberating), Auguste Comte’s division of the intelligible world by 
layer of reality (physical, biological, animal, human, divine), and holistic 
psychology’s division of personhood into zones of self-expression (imagi- 
nation, emotion, memory, intellect). Walsh discusses these maps first 
separately and then simultaneously; in effect, he overlays them so that 
they may be considered three-dimensionally, thereby “resisting theo- 
retical synthesis with each other; what they yield in combination is 
matrices, i.e., practical devices for the simultaneous deployment of 


diverse theories” (p. 120). (See Table 2 below for the matrix created by 
overlaying Aristotle’s map onto Comte’s.) 


Table 2 
Elementary Maps for Ordering Cultural Capital 


Physical Biological Animal Human Divine 





Theory physics botany ethology, human theology 
(‘science’) zoology sciences, 
understanding history 





Techne engineer- biotech- animal literature, | Gregorian 
(‘art’) ing nology training | ‘software’ chant? 
making 





environ- ecology pet-care relation- prayer 
(‘politics’) mental ships, civic 
deliberating planning life 























—Education and Meaning, p. 141, note 10. 
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The thrust of this chapter is to take issue with Paul Hirst’s claim that 
education should consist centrally of propositional-type learning. Walsh’s 
Aristotelian approach is to classify every proposition according to its 
fundamental logical properties (their truth, their meaning, and, what is 
of crucial importance to education, the interdependence of the two.) 
Walsh concurs with Hirst that “there is a surrogate for the old objectivity 
[about reality] in the new idea of the essentially shared or ‘public’ nature 
of our concepts and our criteria for truth” (p. 137) but the basis for his 
profound disagreement with Hirst is his insistence that potentially 
matter and spirit can be integrated in education. This integration, how- 
ever, is only possible “if one takes, as one should, a realist view of 
knowledge.” 

Walsh’s realist position is encapsulated in his declaration: “Truth is 
the shaping of the mind to the world” (p. 129). He characterizes Kant’s 
“Copernican revolution” (represented by the idealist proposition: “knowl- 
edge is conformity of the world to the laws of the mind”) as a “camouflaged 
form of scepticism.” Walsh has little truck with scepticism (because it 
denies that relationships among concepts exist independently of minds); 
instead he remains loyal to the Greek conceptualization of the liberal 
curriculum which presupposes a realist epistemology, that is, “all knowl- 
edge entails precisely the conforming of our judgements to aspects of 
objective reality” (p. 137).* Thus, as an alternative to Hirst’s claim that 
“metaphysical” and “psychological” divisions of knowledge can be ab- 
sorbed into a single “logical” (propositional) division, Walsh proposes “a 
softening of each of these three positions, thus allowing them to combine 
harmoniously into a synthesis more plausible than any of them” (p. 137). 


Walsh’s Thomism 


Putting philosophy to this kind of rough and ready use is the basis of 
Walsh’s attraction to Aristotle who elevated practical reason (phronesis) 
to be the preeminent guide for human action. The Aristotelian tradition 
acknowledges no incompatibility between “general truth” and “local 
circumstance”: 


Hence its [practical reason’s] principles can clash with each other in 
particular situations while remaining generally consistent and even 
mutually supportive. And exceptions do not necessarily disprove the 
rule. (p. 72) 


The source of the apothegmatic last sentence in the preceding citation is 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic Doctor is the 
sptritus loci of Walsh’s book.’ Thomism has been the official philosophy 
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of the Holy Roman Catholic Church since Pope Leo’s XIII’s 1879 Encyc- 
lical, Aeternis Patris. Flagrantly oversimplifying, I will cursorily review 
some reasons why the corpus of this particular scholastic philosopher 
should have been so elevated. 


@ Thomas’ philosophy is dedicated to demonstrating the harmony of 
reason and faith. 


@ It seeks to reconcile speculation (directed inquiry) with belief in the 
divine nature of the universe. 


@ Hierarchies are used to represent order in the creation: from matter 
to spirit, natural man to Christian, philosophy to theology, State to 
Church. 


Walsh exhibits the widely embracing Thomist perspective not only 
in declarations such as the one that serves as epigraph to this review; it 
is also embedded in the effort made in every chapter to find common 
ground among polarized factions which have lost sight of the subtle 
logical connections that can be shown to exist within and across their 
economic, psychological, ethical, and religious positions. Everywhere he 
looks, Walsh sees potential for bringing into an ordered schema all 
partial perspectives. An ecumenical holism is achievable through the 
simultaneous exercise of faith and reason: “Positive attention to the 
dialectic of vision and argument can break the impasse between the 
objectivist [one who measures] and the subjectivist [one who imagines]” 
(p. 78). Essential to restoring a sense of unity amidst differences is 
recognition of the interdependence of opposites. Assertions such as “the 
affective, the moral, the practical are properly interdependent with the 
intellectual,” Walsh further crystallizes as “the engagement of the heart 
to the propositional” (p. 132). He repeatedly stresses that integration of 
opposites requires inclusivity: “As regards the relative status of the 
practical and the theoretical I have argued that it is not a matter of the 
priority of either, but of a mutual interdependence that takes different 
forms and strikes different balances in different contexts” (p. 139). 


Harmony through Balance 


From the citations offered so far from Walsh’s text, a reader might 
infer that here is a neo-scholastic philosopher of education whose yearn- 
ing for harmony has not been tested on the battlefield of public schooling. 
While it is true Education and Meaning adduces little evidence drawn 
directly from classroom observation, it would be a mistake to conclude 
that Walsh’s recommendations are simply the beatific visions of a 
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particularly pious don. On the contrary, what gives this book its drive is 
its passion to move beyond bickering among single interest factions so 
that a truly encompassing and inspired form of education can come into 
being: “A balanced education will include making and deliberation as 
well as the propositional [theorizing] and will deal with each of material, 
living, animal, human, and divine” (p. 129). 

Like Dewey, Walsh puts his faith in continuous debate among con- 
tending interests as the most sensible way for society to ascertain the 
best way to accommodate difference and proceed with common tasks: 


Views can interact and shape each other in the manner of collaborative 
development of ideas among friends, or of a movement toward compro- 
mise or synthesis among those of different inclinations, or more 
bruisingly but still respectfully, of an argument in which we learn 
principally to reformulate our positions so as better to challenge and to 
block those of opponents. (p. 29) 


Walsh is not at all ingenuous about the pessimism that surrounds 
public discussion of educational aims and methods. His recommendation 
is to continue patiently conducting the search for mutual understanding 
though he is decidedly not sanguine about the prospect: 


It will be appreciated that philosophical construction and conversion 
are not usually the work of an afternoon. Or it may be believed (and 
nowadays this belief can have the taken-for granted quality of common 
sense) that value disputes are interminable because in principle 
undecidable. In the meantime some decision is, or seems, necessary. 
Even the clarification of differences that a true compromise would need 
is likely to be fought shy of. For experience suggest that, in matters like 
this, clarification can take quite some time, and is not guaranteed even 
with time. (Besides, clarified dissent may not altogether appeal as a 
working atmosphere.) (p. 157) 


Conclusion 


Walsh’s urging for an integrated form of education that includes 
“touching of hearts as much as minds” (p. 80), “a place for detachment as 
well as engagement” (p. 68) emanates from a foreboding that in the none 
too distant future citizens may no longer be willing or able to exercise 
practical reason: 


There exists a whole range of causes, all profoundly matters at once of 
prudence [St. Thomas’ term for phronesis") and of justice, which are of 
more or less critical importance for the future that our pupils (and their 
children) will live in. They are captured in labels like “world hunger and 
North-South relationships,” “disarmament and nuclear deterrence,” 
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“ecology, energy and the green movement,” “racism and a multicultural 
society and world,” “patriarchy, feminism and women’s rights,” “rela- 
tionships, the sexual revolution and AIDS,” “localism, nationalism and 
internationalism.” All of them are complex, requiring patient and 
sustained reflection toward a multidisciplinary understanding (part 
scientific, part historical, part economic, etc.). Aside from a proper care 
about them, if the various kinds of concepts and information are not 
being imparted in school, it is unlikely that many will go to the large 
trouble of seeking them out in later life. (p. 122) 


These very issues, Walsh alerts us, are now being set before the 
public and how, he asks, are our highly stratified, fragmented educa- 
tional institutions equipping students to participate in these debates and 
make informed decisions? “These causes are [the] foci of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda in the battle for public opinion” (p. 122). To what 
extent are schools today giving students experiences in analysis and 
synthesis, dialectic and consensus, affective and intellectual challenges 
that would enable them to distinguish the validity of claims emanating 
from these propaganda sources? Walsh’s book doesn’t provide an answer, 
either empirically or rhetorically, to this combined curricular-pedagogi- 
cal question, but his work certainly sets forth a broad scheme of essential 
and interdependent categories whose deployment would guarantee that 
whatever answers are constructed would leave no part of our humanness 
unaddressed. 


Notes 


1. Paddy Walsh, Education and Meaning: Philosophy in Practice (London: 
Cassell, 1993), 127. 

2. The text is marred by indications that it was not subject to much editorial 
supervision. All too often, there are instances of sentences choking on 
strings of prepositions (“It follows that we may be said to experience the 
independence of states of affairs of our experiences of them.” p. 137; italics in 
original) and spontaneous comments that distract from the argumentation 
(“But this correction [his own parenthetical aside] is beside the point here, 
I think” p. 78). 

3. The book’s publisher, Cassell, supplies no information on Paddy Walsh’s 
educational background but I would hazard a guess some portion of his 
training took place at a religiously-affiliated institution. Consider this 
choice of metaphor: “Positions on education are always reactions...to other 
positions. They are protestant, or counter-reformative, or ecumenical” (p. 
28). 

4. According to a recent book chronicling educational philosophy in the 20th 
century, the discipline attained academic standing at British universities 
during the 1960s precisely because, under the tutelage of Richard Peters, it 
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“eschewed” the connections between politics, society, and education. See 
James Kaminsky, A New History of Educational Philosophy (Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1993), 164. 

5. For a recent and thorough discussion of Dewey’s lifelong effort to counter 
dualistic thinking, see David M. Steiner, Rethinking Democratic Education: 
The Politics of Reform (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1994); 
in particular, Chapter 5, “Dewey and the Vocabulary of Growth” and 
Chapter 6, “The Education of Experience: The Politics of Language and 
Science” (pp. 126-182). 

6. Walsh considers the plastic and perspectival quality of language not a cause 
for concern but for celebration: “Both the tolerance and the heuristic power 
of language absolutely depend on the dialectical interplay...between coex- 
isting standard and contested uses. Without it there could only be fixed 
unanimity in meaning or Babel” (p. 31). Walsh is immensely charitable 
toward all diverse conceptions of the term “education” because he sees them 
all emanating from the same place: “The minimal unity of our competing 
uses of education [is rooted] in human nature and the human condition” (p. 
28). 

7. Aristotle’s “classificatory structuring of the different branches of 
knowledge...serves as a regulative ideal, a representation of the ordered 
state of a completed science.” Julia Annas, “Classical Greek Philosophy,” in 
The Oxford History of the Classical World, ed. John Boardman, Jasper 
Griffin, Oswyn Murray (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 1986), 249. 
Annas’ characterization of Aristotle’s philosophic style applies equally well, 
I think, to Walsh’s work: “Aristotle is notable in his firm refusal to 
oversimplify and to rush to elegant, but falsifying, unification of phenomena 
which remain stubbornly complex. There are many kinds and levels of 
explanation, and they do not exclude each other” (p. 249). 

8. Walsh is aware that this position which he calls “objectivism” is none too 
popular in today’s anti-positivist intellectual climate: “People are apt to 
become fidgety with solemn talk about ‘truth,’ associating it with rigidity 
and intolerance” (p. 71). By specifying objectivism as a asymptotic process 
(like Zeno’s tortoise, ever closer but never attaining, or alternatively, like an 
irrational number such as pi or the square root of 2, which represent ratios 
of ever-increasing specificity, Walsh hopes to distance it from “the fanatical 
and the fundamentalist” (p. 71). 

9. Citing a passage from Aquinas’ Libro Boethii de Trinitatis Expositio in which 
the Scholastic philosopher expresses scepticism at ever fully comprehend- 
ing God, Walsh terms the text an example of “the best of medieval natural 
theology” (p. 73). The influence of St. Thomas, however, is not always 
benign. In Chapter 7, “Is Education Possible,” Walsh cites a passage in the 
Summa Theologica which describes the perfection of angels in order to set 
up a comparison with human beings who are “originally flawed.” This 
doctrine colors his view of infancy: “It is certainly true that we come into the 
world weak, ignorant, vulnerable, and thoroughly dependent” (p. 88). Ina 
footnote, Walsh denies that the concept of original sin in any way influences 
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how we regard children in educational settings: “The doctrine, it seems to 
me, is in fact neutral as between traditional and child-centered positions on 
education” (p. 100). I think Walsh’s conception of infant capacities as 
inchoate is in fact a consequence of his credence in the notion that humanity 
harbors some innate flaw. 

10. Aristotle’s most elaborated discussion of phronesis occurs in Book Six of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Aquinas wrote a two volume commentary on this 
work. See St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, tr. 
C. I. Litzinger (Chicago, IL: Henry Regnery, 1964). For an up-to-date 
account of major similarities and differences between the two philosophers, 
see Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R., “Aristotle and Aquinas” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Aquinas, ed. Norman Kretzmann and Eleonore Stump 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 38-59. A brilliantly 
succinct exposition of what bearing these two philosophers have on current 
debates about the nature and worth of philosophy can be found in Alasdair 
MaclIntyre’s 1990 Aquinas Lecture, First Principles, Final Ends and Con- 
temporary Philosophical Issues (Milwaukee, WI: Marquette University 
Press, 1990). 
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Meaningful Encounter 


and Creative Dialogue: 
The Pedagogy of Janusz Korczak 


Joop W. A. Berding 
University of Leiden 


Respect the child. Be not too much his parent. Trespass not on his 
solitude. (...) Respect the child, respect him to the end, but also respect 
yourself. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson! 


It is no hollow phrase when I say: Humanity is lucky that we cannot 
force children to be influenced by their educators, and that they are able 
to resist the didactic attack on their common sense and their healthy, 
free human will. 

—Janusz Korcezak? 


Introduction 


The name of the Polish-Jewish pedagogue and writer Janusz Korczak 
(1878-1942) will probably be unfamiliair to most of the readers of this 
North American journal.’ In Western Europe, however, his life and work 
have been discovered in the late 1950s, received in the 1960s and 1970s, 
and in part accepted in the 1980s and 1990s. In Korczak, incisive and 
radical criticism about the way society deals with its youngest citizens 
combines with an unconditional empathy for every individual child. 
Korczak has not “solved” the tension between the individual and the 
world, but has radicalized certain issues into truly pedagogical ques- 
tions; that is, into questions such as what it means to live and work with 
children, especially as a professional. In this article, I will do the follow- 
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ing: first, I want to share with the reader a few aspects of Korczak’s life 
and work, some of which are dramatic; second, I will give an impression 
of the reception of Korczak’s thoughts in Western Europe; third, I give an 
overview of Korczak’s pedagogy, which I will term the “pedagogy of 
respect”; and, lastly, I summarize his position in relation to contempo- 
rary pedagogical and educational debate. 


I. Janusz Korczak‘ 


Janusz Korczak was born as Henryk Goldszmidt in 1878 or 1879 in 
the assimilated Jewish bourgeois milieu of Warsaw, Poland. As a child, 
he lived rather isolated with his mother and sister. When his father died, 
which was probably caused by mental illnes, the boy Henryk decided he 
would never be a father. After secondary school he studied medicine. For 
a writing contest he took the pseudonym of “Janusz Korczak”; a name 
which would bring him fame as a children’s doctor, as a writer and 
playwright, and as a pedagogue; first in Poland, then in Western Europe 
and throughout the world. The summer camps of 1907 and 1908 for 
proletarian children brought Korczak into first contact with the world of 
children, with the way they lived. In 1912, he was asked to become doctor/ 
manager of a Jewish orphanage in Warsaw, a post which he kept for 
almost 30 years. Korczak, with his co-workers, sought ways of living and 
working with orphans between five and 16 years of age, both in the home 
and in the school that was attached to it. 

Fundamental in his approach was the respect that every individual 
child needs, and, put even stronger, has a right to. Korczak was one of the 
first pedagogues/educators who “translated” the needs of children into 
children’s rights. At the same time, he sought ways to have children live 
together. He invented a court of appeal to protect children against what 
he called the arbitrariness of the educator. He regarded the orphanage 
as a “children’s republic.” His experiments and experiences were written 
down in books, such as How to Love a Child of 1919 and The Child’s Right 
to Respect of 1929. His empathy for the child shows in his novel of 1926, 
When I Am Little Again. Furthermore, he wrote many children’s books, 
such as those about the child-king Matt the First. Already in the 1920s 
and 1930s the “republic” attracted visitors from many countries. 

In the 1930s, times grew rough for Korczak and his enterprise, due 
to the upcoming anti-Semitism in Poland. With the invasion of Poland in 
1939, life became very hard. Korczak and his children were forced with 
hundreds of thousands of others into the Warsaw ghetto. Somehow they 
got along, and Korczak and the co-workers were able to live with the 
children in a relatively “normal” way. Several times he refused to escape 
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to a safe area outside the ghetto. The end came the 5th of August 1942, 
when the Nazi’s forced all of the orphanage—Korczak, his co-workers, 
and around 200 children—into the train that brought them directly to 
the destruction camp of Treblinka. As one writer puts it, at that moment 
“a martyr was made.” 


ll. Some Remarks about the Reception of Korczak 


Whilst it may be true that Korczak has stepped into legend and has 
indeed become a martyr and a symbol, this is only a half-truth. From the 
1950s on, we see an evolution in the reception of Korczak’s pedagogy. In 
a first phase, the story of his life—and especially the way it ended— 
dominated the reception, sometimes leading to hagiographic tales of his 
“greatness.” In the 1980s, the reception took a somewhat mixed form; 
biographical studies were complemented with studies into the pedagogi- 
cal ideas themselves. Only recently has the question of topicality become 
the central one. We see a shift from the biographical to the theoretical- 
philosophical and practical sides of his work. Today, Korczak’s questions 
and observations about the pedagogical-dialogical relation between edu- 
cators and children, and about the position of children in our society, 
have been connected to pedagogical and educational questions in both 
formal and informal education, and in fields such as juvenile courts, 
social work, and care systems. Korczak is recognized as one the first 
fighters for children’s rights in all of society, and is therefor sometimes 
called “the attorney of the child.” 

Korczak has hardly been discovered by the “official” science of 
education. Perhaps this is due to Korczak’s denouncement of precisely 
this “official” science, which in his view has become so much distantiated 
from actual pedagogical practices that it has very little to say at all.° A 
reconstruction of Korczak’s reception in The Netherlands up to 1990 
showed not one original scientific publication (article or book) on Korezak 
in Dutch (Berding, 1990). In 1995, this has hardly changed, but Korczak’s 
ideas find their way into practical-pedagogical scenes more and more. 


ill. The Pedagogy of Respect 


The Rights of the Child 
Korcezak has formulated the pedagogy of respect as an answer, or 
rather, his answer to the pressing problem of how to live together with 
children who were not his “own.” Korczak was well aware of his own 
limitations as a person and asa professional educator. In order to protect 
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the children from his own arbitrariness and biases, and those of his 
fellow-educators, he formulated a so called “magna charta libertatis” or 
freedom charter of the child. This charter consists of three basic rights 
of the child: the right of the child to be what she or he is, the right of the 
child to live by the day, and the right of the child to die. 

By formulating the right of the child to be what she or he is, 
Korzak compels educators to let go of their idealistic and non-realistic 
views of the child. Children are born with a certain “make-up”, says 
Korczak. It is not within the power of educators to change that make-up. 


I can build a tradition of truth, order, diligence, integrity, honesty, but 
I cannot transform any child into someone else. A birch remains a birch, 
an oak an oak, a bur a bur. I can wake up all that slumbers in the soul 
but I cannot create anything myself. It would be preposterous to blame 
myself or the child for that fact.’ 


The child is not makable. The only thing the educator can do is provide 
certain conditions so that the child may grow, in both a biological and 
moral sense. But the educator should not have the illusion that she or he 
can map out the future for the child. Korczak says: 


Let a child sin. Let’s not try to prevent everything, to point in the right 
direction at any hesitation or to intervene at any danger. Let’s keep in 
mind that in moments of struggle and torment we may not be able to be 
present.® 


The right of the child to live by the day is Korczak’s translation 
of the empirical fact that children long for life. They live fully in the here 
and now; educators tend to focus so much on the future that the here and 
now is lost. Korczak says that we should have 


respect for every separate moment because each will pass and never 
return, and always to be treated seriously; injure it and it will bleed, kill 
it and it will haunt with awful memories.’ 


Korezak does admit that children “develop” but development is not a 
thing in itself. The here and the now is always the starting point. 


The right of the child to die is perhaps most hard to accept for 
educators. Nevertheless, it is a direct, be it a radical, consequence of the 
two other rights mentioned. Because adults want to control the life of the 
child in all its aspects, they cannot accept the naked truth that the child 
may, or might die while exploring life. According to Korczak, educators 
must let go of the claim that bringing children into this world implies the 
moral right to control and steer their destiny. 
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For fear that death will tear our child away from us, we deny life to our 
child; because we don’t want it to die, we do not allow it to live. (...) What 
else do the words “Oh, if it just could walk and talk” convey than 
hysterical waiting?" 


Living Together’? 

It is Korczak’s conviction that respect for the child’s rights not only 
demands a certain attitude in the mind of the educator but must also be 
organized. The organization of a group of children and educators that 
live and work together is structured by six elements: justice, participa- 
tion, rituals, fantasy and humor, work, privacy, and taking care of each 
other. 


Justice results when a group lives and works in accordance with 
certain known rules and agreements. Rules must be set in order to 
protect the weak from the strong. Korczak’s reaction to an offence, 
however, was not punishment but forgiveness: “When somebody has 
done something wrong, it is best to forgive him, and wait till he betters 
himself.”'* In the orphanage, a book of law was maintained. Children 
acted as judges and spoke justice on complaints about peers or staff that 
were deposited at the court. The purpose of the book of law and the court 
was to “...substitute fighting for reflexivity, and to transform bursts of 
anger into pedagogical labor.”"* 


Participation means to have group members actively take part in 
procedures of planning and decision making. Children must be informed, 
and have access to communication media, such as newspapers, notice 
boards, mail boxes. In the orphanage, Korczak worked with all of these 
things. He even experimented with a children’s parliament that estab- 
lished changes in the book of law, organized feasts, and published a 
yearly calendar of events. 


Rituals, fantasy, and humor are important means of communica- 
tion, and establish a sense of togetherness. Rituals may stretch from 
daily sleeping rituals to yearly reoccuring festivities. In the orphanage 
Korcezak encouraged the children to use their imagination, to keep 
diaries (as he did himself) and to write to each other. 


Korczak thought work, especially manual labour, something to be 
cherished. The educator must exemplify through her or his own behaviour 
a certain reverence for working with one’s hands. Daily routines (clean- 
ing, washing, laying the cloth) must be an integral part of everyone’s 
activities. That’s why Korczak says that tools must have a prominent 
place in the (class)room. Furthermore he feels that children ought to be 
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paid for their work. This point of view is in no way an alibi for child labor, 
the unworthy sides of which Korcezak has fought against all his life. 


Privacy is something that demands every attention when one lives 
in a group. According to Korczak, one is not obliged to share everything 
with every other member. Everyone is entitled to his or her own private 
little things. Children who find it difficult to live in a group all the time 
must have a room of their own now and then. This also goes for the 
educator, who is not supposed to be “available” all of the time. 


Taking care of each other is the thread running through all of 
Korczak’s pedagogy. It means to try and share the good things in life with 
children, no matter the circumstances. 


To Educate Is To Experiment 

It is tempting to read Korczak’s thoughts and deliberations on 
children, and on the pedagogical relation, as prescriptions of “how to live 
with children.” To my mind, “reading Korczak” like this would be a mis- 
interpretation. There is a far more subtle way in which Korczak “in- 
structs” educators in their pedagogical work. His message is that the 
process of education is of a thoroughly empirical nature. That is, 
educators may trust their own powers of observation, of empathy, of 
“tact,” of thoughtfulness, and of reflexivity, far more than they “have” to 
trust scientific pedagogical or developmental theories. To live and to 
work with children is an ongoing pedagogical experiment which starts at 
birth, perhaps even before that, and knows no limits but death. There is 
no single, “unified” theory of education that fits one and all. Every 
educator will have to deal with the living children before him or her, and 
with the questions and problems they bring along. Science can be a guide 
but does not relieve the educator of the task to look and listen for himself 
or herself in order to find out what needs to be done in this particular 
situation. 

This also means that educators must acknowledge that they, too, are 
fallible people who can do no more than what they think is best. The 
educator must step down from the throne upon which the history of 
pedagogy has placed her or him, and descend towards the children. In 
Korczak’s view, this descending is not a bending but more like “...reach- 
ing, stretching out towards the child’s feeling, standing on tip-toes. As 
not to offend.”* Then perhaps a meaningful encounter or even a creative 
dialogue may arise. 
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IV. Korczak Today 


For a long time, Korczak’s pedagogy has been anathema to the offi- 
cial science of education. Slowly something is changing, thanks to a 
growing influence in everyday pedagogical practices. This should, how- 
ever, to my opinion, not lead to a new “school” in education. At this 
moment, I see Korczak mainly as a critical force in a number of ways. 

In the debate on “what it means to be a professional,” Korczak clearly 
voices other views than those that dominate fields such as child care, 
formal education, and the health care system in which professionalization 
is increasingly connected with and subordinated to “efficiency,” “task- 
orientation,” “productivity,” and “customer-centeredness.” In Korczak’s 
view, to be a professional has much more to do with authenticity, being 
genuine, living in one’s calling, with acting “tactfully.”'* In this respect, 
Korczak not only was ahead of his time, but his work can still function 
as a counter-power in the struggle against the invasion of technological 
rationality in important parts of our life-world. Especially in child care 
and primary education, curricula seem to be in large part controlled by 
a future fetish that makes sense of children’s experiences only in so far 
as they relate to future experiences." This is a situation that must be 
criticized, and Korczak gives us a tool to do so. 

Korczak pictures children as they “really” are, that is: he does away 
with an idolation and idealisation of the child that still exists in many 
pedagogical quarters. Children are in many respects no better than 
grown-ups, Korczak states,’* and grown-ups had better take this into 
consideration every time they feel a pedagogical “urge” to intervene in 
children’s lives. Korczak invites educators to look at and observe children 
endlessly, to speak with instead of to them, but at the same time he 
intuitively knows that the great secret called “child” shall never be 
revealed. This calls us to modesty and reservedness in our pedagogical 
interventions. 

Furthermore, Korczak is an inspiration to work for the development 
of local theories; theories that do have a basis in what people experience 
in the here and now. In this respect, the science of education can play a 
role, but only a modest one. Scientists can help pedagogical practitioners 
to voice their experiences and relate them to the experiences of others. 
But scientific results can never replace the concrete and daily experi- 
ences of those who work and live with children. Consider Korczak’s 
provocative outlook on educators and on the science of education: 


Get to know yourself before you try to get to know children. See what you 
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can do yourself before you define the rights and duties of children. You 
yourself are the child that you have to get te know, educate and train.— 
It is an ill mistake to think that pedagogy is a science of the child and 
not first of all of the human.” 


This is as deep a truth today as it was then. 

Lastly, Korcezak inspires educators when they reflect on “living 
together” as a pedagogical subject. In the formal and informal education 
systems of our days the question “How to Live with Children” has become 
a very urgent and difficult one. Korczak tells us that we cannot answer 
this question without the participation of the young themselves; that 
educators must be aware of their own biases; that they must ask 
themselves how to achieve a balance between what the individual brings 
along and what society demands; that classrooms must be so organized 
that everybody’s rights—those of the children and of the staff—are 
respected and can be exercised. 

In conclusion, Janusz Korczak has left the educators of today no 
“system.” In so far as there is a “heritage,” it is the continuous appeal to 
educators to not let the children’s voices get lost in the storm. 


Notes 


1. I found this quotation in Dewey (1966, 52). In passing, it is worth to mention 
the striking similarities between Korczak’s and Dewey’s view of the child. 
Dewey (1966, 54-56, and passim) argues against “education as prepara- 
tion,” which is also a major theme in Korczak. The work Dewey published 
at Chicago (1894-1904) has the same central thesis: childhood is not just a 
stage humans have to pass through on their way to the so longed-for 
adulthood but a period in its own right, in which children have real 
experiences that must be taken seriously by educators. 

2. Korezak (1979, 40). All quotations from Korczak’s works, except Korczak 
(1992), were translated from German into English by me, JWAB. 

3. Cf. Kulawiec (1989); Lifton (1989, 391). 

4. This section is based upon Arnon (1983); Bettelheim (1990); Lifton (1989) and 
Berding (1994). 

5. Chiel (1975). 

6. Cf. Korezak (1979, 153; 1983, 11-13). 

7. Korezak (1979, 214). 

8. Korezak (1979, 204). 

9. Korezak (1992, 178). 

10. Ithink Korezak would prefer, like Dewey, the term “growth” where others use 
“development,” because of its biological connotation. Korczak kept physical 
growth-rates of his orphans for almost 30 years. All this material was lost. 

11. Korezak (1979, 40). 

12. This sub section is based upon Berding (1995). 








13. Korezak (1979, 304). 
14. Korezak (1979, 339). 
15. Korezak (1992, 3). 

16. Cf. Van Manen (1991). 
17. Cf. Smith et al. (1992). 
18. Korezak (1979, 213). 
19. Korezak (1979, 156). 
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Educational Views 
in Ibn Hazm’s Thought 


Azeeza al-Manea 
Riyada, Saudi Arabia 


Abu Muhammaed Ali Ibn Hazm was a prominent 11th century Mus- 
lim theologian who possessed encyclopedic knowledge. His student, 
Sa’ed al-Tulaituli, described him as “the most knowledgeable man in al- 
Andalus” (Spain).' Al-Dhahabi says about him that he was the “end of 
intelligence, the sharpest mind, and recipient of abundant knowledge.” 
Abuzahra describes the varieties of Ibn Hazm’s knowledge, saying: “In 
the history before Ibn Hazm there had not been a scholar who had such 
knowledge as he did.”* But Ibn Hazm’s fame of being an intellectual with 
an exceptional range of knowledge was not so great as his worldwide 
fame for his Zahiric ideology. This ideology, with its bold juridical prin- 
ciples, greatly attracted people’s attention, and caused them to overlook 
his other intellectual accomplishments. 

Ibn Hazm is the author of many valuable works on varied subjects. 
Besides his works on theological science, he wrote on other topics, such 
as literature, history, philosophy, morality, and education. What is 
striking is that many of those who wrote about Ibn Hazm did not examine 
his educational views. Aside from the study by Muhammad Hassan 
(1987) on Ibn Hazm’s educational approach and Umar Farukh’s (1986) 
study of Ibn Hazm’s theory on the nature of knowledge, little has been 
written about Ibn Hazm’s educational thought. 

The most important views of Ibn Hazm on education and morals are 
found scattered in his works, such as, al-fisal fi al-Milal wa al-Ahwa Wa 
al-nihal, al-Taqgrib Lihad al-Mantiq, al-Ihkam fi Usul al-Ahkam, Al 
Akhlaq, and Maratib al-Ulum. These works not only contain Ibn Hazm’s 
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thoughts on education; they also deal with very important issues, such 
as the role of freedom of the mind when acquiring knowledge; the 
importance of impartiality when examining intellectual problems; the 
call for people to abandon racism, fanaticism, and blind adoption; and 
what is entailed in imitation of other’s ideas. 

Anyone who studies Ibn Hazm’s educational views will realize how 
great is his enthusiasm for the diffusion of knowledge and mental 
training. He dreamed of a day when everyone would be able to think for 
oneself, decide for oneself, and choose for oneself. On that day, there 
would be no mere imitation or adoption of other’s ideas. This dream of Ibn 
Hazm reflects his Zahiric ideological principles, which are most known 
for their rejection of imitation without reflection, proof, or evidence. 

Because there are few who know about Ibn Hazm’s educational 
ideas, it becomes imperative, in recognition of what he gave us, that we 
not ignore this side of his thoughts and that we give it the consideration 
and appreciation that it is worth. 

In this paper, effort has been given to gathering and analyzing Ibn 
Hazm’s views. These views are found scattered throughout his work and 
are well worth collecting. The paper examines how these views are 
related to his opinions about human nature, knowledge, and the mind, 
and how Ibn Hazm built his educational philosophy on them. 


His Life 


Ibn Hazm was born in 384 AH (994 A.D.) in Cordoba, Al-Andalus. He 
was named Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hazm. His family was quite wealthy and 
held a high social position. His father, Ahmad Ibn Sa’eid, was a vizier in 
al-Mansoor Ibn Abi ‘Amer’s government, and again, in his son al 
Mazzaffer’s.* Ibn Hazm’s father was not only a remarkable politician; he 
was also a noted scholar, and his name was frequently mentioned along- 
side other prominent scholars of Cordoba. Ibn Hazm, therefore, had the 
privilege of being the son of a wealthy scholar and an official of the state.® 

Ibn Hazm grew up in his father’s palace in the al-Zahira quarter, one 
of the richest quarters in Cordoba. His childhood was a luxurious one. He 
was surrounded with educated and intellectual female slaves (al-jawari) 
who were responsible for bringing him up. From these highly educated 
slaves, Ibn Hazm received his first education, during the first stage of 
which he was taught the Qur’an, poetry, and penmanship.° After passing 
through childhood, his father left him under the supervision of a well- 
known educator. During the time spent with this educator, he had the op- 
portunity of attending the classes of Ibn Abi Yazid to study the Prophet’s 
traditions.’ This was the start of his serious study under the great schol- 
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ars of the time. He also was able to attend with his father the intellectual 
meetings of the Caliph, al-Muzaffar, where the poets, scholars, and lead- 
ing personalities gathered together. These experiences led him to admire 
poetry and memorize it, and to become a poet himself later on. 

However, this luxurious, comfortable life did not last long. By his 
early youth, riots and political chaos were spreading throughout Cordoba. 
His family was harmed in this movement and had to move out of al- 
Zahira. It was during this time that he lost his older brother, and then 
his father.* Suddenly, at 18 years of age, he found himself carrying a 
heavy burden alone. Ibn Hazm came face to face with the political strug- 
gles that were going on, and he had to contend with them with no 
guidance or previous experience. 

After Cordoba had been attacked by the Berbers and its palaces were 
looted and destroyed, Ibn Hazm had to leave his city. He spent a long 
period moving throughout Andalus’ cities and provinces occupying him- 
self with political and educational activities. He met many of his teachers 
during this period. 

Ibn Hazm became a minister in the government more than once, 
including prime minister, and participated in the Umayyad army, but he 
could not succeed in realizing his hope to return to Cordoba and regain 
his family’s property and belongings. 

After years of being imprisoned, exiled, and separated from his 
family, he decided to retire from political activities and concentrate on 
the acquisition of knowledge. Hence he started educational trips inside 
Andalus. During this time he met many scholars, and he became in- 
volved in debates and discussions of intellectual issues. Then he began 
to declare his views against the Maliki ideology prevalent in Andalus. Ibn 
Hazm aimed to spread his Zahiri ideology, and he began teaching it with 
his teacher, Abu-al-Khiyar Ibn Sulaiman, which irritated the Maliki 
theologians. Due to these actions, they worked to keep Ibn Hazm from 
teaching by claiming that what he was teaching was against Islam and 
was corrupt. 

After Ibn Hazm was prevented from teaching,’ he left for Seville, 
which was at that time under the government of Ibn ‘Abbad. This prince 
had a great interest in literature and poetry and was himself a poet. Ibn 
‘Abbad welcomed Ibn Hazm and kept him close to him. But there soon 
developed between them a disagreement, and Ibn ‘Abbad ordered that all 
Ibn Hazm’s books be burned and destroyed publicly." 

Ibn Hazm had to leave Seville and went to his ancestor’s village. He 
settled there, teaching his devoted students until he died in 456 H (1066 
A.D.).” 
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His Philosophical Views 


Ibn Hazm’s ideas on education are rooted in his philosophical views 
on the mind, on the nature of knowledge and its resources, on human 
beings and their abilities, on concepts of morals and values, and on 
education and its purposes. 

In dealing with these subjects, Ibn Hazm called forth some very 
important issues, such as: freedom of choice, the necessity of depending 
on the mind, abandoning limitations, the instinctiveness of morals in 
human beings, and other matters that he held to be essential to human 
life. His investigations of these sensitive issues were interpreted through 
his Zahiri ideology. This ideology, in turn, is built on a fundamental belief 
in the mind and fosters the importance of independent ideas rather than 
imitating and following others. 

Ibn Hazm believed that knowledge and learning are two names for 
the same thing. He says: “Learning and knowledge are two names with 
one meaning. They mean knowing the thing as it is, believing in it, and 
having no doubts about it.”"° 

Ibn Hazm makes certainty one of the conditions of true knowledge 
because, as he puts it, “What is not knowing by certainty is knowing by 
uncertainty, and what is knowing only by uncertainty is neither knowl- 
edge nor learning.”"* 

For Ibn Hazm, true knowledge is that knowledge which is built with 
the mind and the senses together. It is not one which is built with either 
the mind or with the senses alone, as some philosophers believe. 

Ibn Hazm divides knowledge into two parts: innate sense-oriented 
knowledge and rational deductive knowledge.'* Innate sense-oriented 
knowledge is knowledge that Allah has created in everyone, nobody 
being favored by it; as he says, “It is Allah’s work in the soul.”’® 

Knowledge, then, is divided into two kinds: The first is intuitive 
knowledge, which is, by necessity, of the mind, such as “knowing that the 
whole is bigger than the part, and a person that was not born before you 
cannot be older than you.”"’ The second, sense-oriented knowledge, is 
knowledge that depends on the senses to reach the truth, such as: 
knowing that “a fire is hot and ice is cold, aloe is bitter, and dates are 
sweet.”'* Included in this kind of knowledge is the knowledge that comes 
through successive transference and that provides its authenticity by 
this transference, such as the “knowledge we have that elephants exist 
even though we may not have seen them, or that Egypt and Mekka are 
in the world—and that humans have brains in their heads and intestines 
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in their abdomens.”’® These two kinds of knowledge Ibn Hazm believes 
do not need evidence to prove their authenticity,” because they are hu- 
man intuitive and innate knowledge, and as such they are the basis upon 
which all other knowledge is built.”! 

Rational, deductive knowledge is knowledge that is based on pre- 
mises somehow related to the mind and the senses. Part of it is contained 
in the knowledge of Islamic jurisprudence, theological regulations, wor- 
ship, physics, medicine, arithmetic, and geometry.” 

Ibn Hazm defines the human soul as a “long, wide, deep body, which 
has a prominent position. It is intelligent, able to distinguish and control 
the body.” Ibn Hazm considered the human soul as nothing but a 
synonym for the spirit, both soul and spirit having the same meaning. To 
him, Allah created the soul to be able to distinguish and be rational, and 
he also created two conflicted powers within it, which are always strug- 
gling, namely, discretion and natural inclination. The soul is innately 
conducted by one of these two powers at all times. A person whose 
discretion has power over inclination is one whose mind has power over 
his actions, therefore his actions are good; a person whose inclinations 
has power over his discretion is one who has gone astray, therefore his 
acts are astray. The outcome of the struggle of these two powers is 
something that soul has no ability to control; rather, Allah gives power 
to either one or the other to make it stronger. Therefore, when Allah 
protects someone’s soul, he makes his discretion overcome his inclina- 
tions. If Allah lets someone down, his inclination will overcome his 
discretion. As Ibn Hazm puts it: 


Allah, the almighty, made the human being’s soul able to discriminate, 
rationally, to know things as they are, understand what it is told. Also 
he made it charged, forbidden, effective, blessed, tortured, delighted, in 
pain, and sensitive. He created inside it two powers who are enemies, 
contradictory in their effects. They are inclination and discretion, each 
one of them wanting to control the acts of the soul... If Allah protects the 
soul with his helpful power, the power of discretion will overcome, so the 
acts of the soul will be as Allah wanted them to be, doing good deeds, and 
this is what is called the mind. If Allah lets the soul down, he provides 
the inclination with the power of going astray, so the acts of the soul will 
be as Allah made them, such as wanting, unfairness, envy, and all other 
vices.” 


Ibn Hazm believed that when human beings are born they are ignorant, 
knowing nothing. They have the same capabilities as other animals at 
birth: the use of the senses, movement, and the need to satisfy hunger. 
Then, as children grow, their cognition begins to develop. Allah creates 
within them the power of thinking and use of the senses to reason and 
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understand what they see around them. 

Ibn Hazm believed that the first distinction to happen to human 
beings is sense-oriented recognition, such as cognition of colors, smells, 
and touch, etc.”> He adds one more sense to the five human senses, which 
is knowing things intuitively. What he seems to mean by this sixth sense 
is an inborn knowledge not requiring evidence. In his opinion, this know- 
ledge is innate knowledge created within human beings just like the 
senses. He gives as evidence of this innate knowledge what can be seen 
in children who, at a very early age, have the ability to know that a part 
is smaller than the whole, that contrasting things do not go together, that 
two objects cannot be in the same place in the same time, and that nobody 
knows the future. To Ibn Hazm, this knowledge is instinctive and 
authentic, and it does not need evidence to prove its authenticity.” 

Ibn Hazm seems to have given the senses great importance in the 
process of acquiring knowledge. To him, the senses are one of the main 
resources of knowledge by which human beings recognize material 
things. For example: 


good smells are accepted by nature and bad smells unacceptable; red is 
different from green, yellow, white, and black; rough is different from 
smooth, rigid, malleable; and so are hot, cold, warm, and sticky.’ 


But Ibn Hazm believed that the senses’ recognition would not be 
complete without the support of the mind, because senses sometimes are 
unable to recognize the immediate differences between some objects, 
such as the gradual increase in the size of shade, the movement of the 
sun, and the growth of animals and plants. These differences are unre- 
cognizable by the absolute senses. Reason alone is the one capacity that 
can appreciate small details. For example, the sense of sight is unable to 
comprehend slight increases in shade or the growth of a tree until it 
becomes big. The same thing happens with the weight of the mustard 
seed, which is unrecognized unless there are many seeds. This can be 
applied to all other objects.” Also, senses are different in their reliability, 
because they are vulnerable to diseases “such as yellow fever which 
makes a patient taste honey as bitter. Cataracts make patients see 
objects in a different way than reality.” But this does not mean that bad 
judgement is a characteristic of the senses, because the mind is also 
prone to make wrong judgements when affected by diseases or influ- 
enced by wrong ideas or inclinations.” 

Finally, Ibn Hazm reaches his main point—that acquiring knowl- 
edge occurs through the mind and senses together. To understand 
phenomena correctly, the mind needs the support of healthy and sound 
senses, and the senses need the support of the mind to be able to recog- 
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nize phenomena correctly. 

Even though Ibn Hazm believed that mind and senses are both ori- 
ginal sources of knowledge, he believed that the mind has a greater 
ability to reach the truth than do the senses. He says, “The mind knows 
all that the senses do and more; it recognizes many things that senses 
cannot.”*' Ibn Hazm describes cases wherein the senses misunderstand 
reality but the mind does not. He indicates, for example, that the senses 
can make false judgements when looking at somebody from afar because 
they see the person as seen being small like a child, but the mind has no 
doubt about the person being bigger in reality. When the person comes 
closer, the judgement of the mind is accepted as truth and the perception 
of the senses is shown to be incorrect. Another example he offers is of the 
mustard seed. The mind knows it has a weight, but the senses are unable 
to recognize that weight until there are many of them, as with space and 
its related subjects such as orbits and galaxies, the senses cannot recog- 
nize their movements, but the mind knows it to be true. Ibn Hazm 
continues giving examples until he reaches the point that the mind not 
only shares with the senses all that they recognize, but also has a much 
greater ability. He holds that “the mind is a power endowed by Allah, the 
almighty, the creator, to the soul and that no other part of the body has 
a. 

To Ibn Hazm, then, the mind is like the senses, thought, and imagin- 
ation, each representing one of the soul’s powers. But the mind itself is 
the only one to be trusted.** Ibn Hazm proves the authenticity of his 
opinion by making comparisons between the judgements of the senses, 
thought, and imagination, on the one hand, and the mind on the other. 
When a person is sick, honey’s taste to the senses may be bitter in the 
mouth, but in reality the mind knows that it is sweet; yet it is also true 
that the mind may suspect that a large armed man is brave, but in reality 
he might be very cowardly; another way, imagination might make a 
person hear or see unreal things. To support his view, Ibn Hazm points 
to the verse from the Qur’an that indicates that the senses are followers 
of the mind. It says: “It is not sight which is blind, the heart is.”* 

Therefore, Ibn Hazm argues that in reality the mind is “a power by 
which the soul can distinguish all things in their different degrees, and 
see their real characteristics and reject what are not real.”* 

Nevertheless, to Ibn Hazm this high position of the mind is not 
absolute because the mind is faced with cases it is unable to recognize or 
interpret, and that therefore the mind should not be absolutely obeyed 
in all cases. 

Ibn Hazm sums the positions of the mind by placing it between 
weakness and ability. He says, “He who claims that the mind has more 
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than it actually has in reality is just the same as someone who denies 
what it has. There is no difference.”** 

Ibn Hazm believed that morals are innate and inborn in human 
beings, which means that morals are established in the soul exactly like 
the other innate characteristics that human beings are born with. They 
are attributes given without choice, such as skin color, nose size, or 
height. In Ibn Hazm’s view, morals are like these characteristics, and 
just as nobody chooses one’s own features, so nobody chooses one’s own 
morals. Therefore, someone who envies another does not choose to be an 
envier, and the same is true, for example, of generosity, and bravery. 
Each one of them has been created with that characteristic and cannot 
be different even if the person wants or thinks they can be, because one 
who is impudent cannot be shamed, and one who is greedy cannot give, 
someone who is generous cannot stop giving, and a coward cannot be 
brave, and so on with all characteristics.*” In Ibn Hazm’s view, human 
beings can do nothing except what Allah has created them to be able to 
do. As he puts it: 


Those who know the components of good and bad characteristics realize 
that no one can do other than what Allah has created them to do; 
therefore, one who has a good memory can’t be a bad memorizer, and an 
idiot can’t be a good memorizer, and one who is smart can’t be stupid, 
one who is stupid can’t be smart, and the one who envies can’t abandon 
envy, one who is honest can’t envy, one who is greedy can’t abandon 
greed, one who is stingy can’t give.... They all are born with those 
characters. 


To Ibn Hazm, although morals are innate in human beings, this does not 
mean that an individual should surrender to what has been created 
within oneself. Vices and evils should not be tolerated just because they 
are part of the nature one has been born with. In Ibn Hazm’s view, an 
individual should work hard to curb one’s corrupt natural inclinations 
and not to let them show on the surface in the shape of what one does or 
says. If the one succeeds in doing this, one will become better than the 
person who is born with good morals, because success in overcoming 
one’s corrupt nature gives a proof that one is a wise person and deserving 
of credit for being diligent. As for the person who naturally inclines 
toward virtue, that person receives no credit in being this way because 
one’s nature helps.** Ibn Hazm believes that the wise individual is the 
one that makes one’s acts comply with one’s mind and, at the same time, 
does not release them to follow the inclinations that he has been born 
with. As he said, “The wise man is the one that rids himself of his vices 
and tries to curb them and not to let them appear.” 
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Virtues, as Ibn Hazm believed, spring from four sources. They are 
fairness, intelligence, generosity, and nobleness. Vices also spring from 
four sources, which are the origins of all faults and are all in contrast to 
the sources of virtue; they are unfairness, ignorance, greed, and coward- 
ice.” All the virtues and the vices are rooted in these sources, in that such 
things as honesty and chastity, for example, are two kinds of fairness and 
generosity. However, disinterest is a mixture of generosity and noble- 
ness. The same is true of patience. Tolerance is one kind of nobleness. 
Contentment is a mixture of generosity and fairness. In the case of vices, 
“stinginess springs from greed, and greed is from envy. Envy arises from 
desire, and desire arises from unfairness, stinginess, and ignorance.”*! 
By tracing morals and vices to these four basic sources, Ibn Hazm seems 
to have been influenced by Greek philosophy, especially by Plato’s ideas 
on these subjects. This philosophical influence appears more clearly 
when we read his definition of virtue. He says: “Virtue is something 
moderate between two extremes: exaggeration and negligence; they 
both are dispraised, and virtue is praiseworthy in the middle.”*” This 
definition is similar to what Aristotle said in his definition of virtue when 
he stated that virtue is a moderation between two vices. The difference 
between Ibn Hazm and the Greek philosophers is that Ibn Hazm has 
religion provide the criteria by which a moral virtue or vice is judged, 
because, according to him, religion does not accept anything but good and 
does not reject anything but evil. In his view, all virtues are gathered in 
religion. Therefore, Ibn Hazm advised someone who is ignorant of the 
virtues to depend on “what Allah and his messenger have commanded, 
because that contains all the virtues.”** When Ibn Hazm linked religion 
with virtue, and when he appreciated religious people, he did not make 
the claim that this is exclusive to Islam alone, however. He believed, 
rather, that pious persons, regardless of their religion, are more devoted 
to virtues, and therefore he trusted them more than those who have no 
religion at all, or even than the Muslim who has no respect for what Allah 
has prohibited. He said, “Trust the pious person though he hasa different 
religion from yours, and do not trust one who scorns sacred things, even 
though he claims to believe in the same religion as you. Because the one 
who doesn’t have respect for what Allah prohibits doesn’t deserve to be 
trusted with any precious thing.”“* 

It seems that Ibn Hazm believes that the pious person has a religious 
discipline that holds the person back from committing unacceptable 
behavior and makes the person worth trusting, whereas the nonreligious 
person lacks in that attribute. 

Ibn Hazm held that all humans have one main end in this life, and 
that is to drive anxiety away. All behavior, he believed, revolves around 
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this end. Anxiety, according to Ibn Hazm, is created from within as a 
result of human desire, for example, the desire for wealth brings about 
the distress of making it; the desire for a high position brings about the 
distress of obtaining it; the desire for acquiring knowledge brings about 
the distress of working hard to have it. All manifestations of life, then, 
are nothing but an attempt to drive away anxiety. Ibn Hazm believed 
that this driving away of anxiety is a global end and that all the nations 
share a consensus in doing this.“ In Ibn Hazm’s opinion, people’s at- 
tempts to drive away anxiety are the one thing that lures them to commit 
evil and to stray far from virtue, as the competition for greater wealth, 
higher positions, and having many pleasures causes such evils as sel- 
fishness, envy, hatred, and malice to grow within individuals. The desire 
for these things is responsible for creating anxiety in people. Ibn Hazm 
asserted that the only way to get rid of anxiety without spreading evil or 
destroying morals is “by turning towards Allah, the almighty, anything 
else is but astray and absurd.”“* Ihsan Abbas comments on this saying of 
Ibn Hazm. He says: 


Out of this saying we realize that Ibn Hazm in some of his social views 
comes close to psychologists, because his theory about desires is 
similar, extensively, to the theory about instincts and their effects, yet, 
giving one name to all impulses within the individual, comes close to 
Freud’s work when he gave all instinctive energy in human beings the 
name (Libido) and traced all those energies and powers in humans to 
sexual instincts. In this regard, driving anxiety away could be included 
in what is called mass psychology (social and psychological conflict). Of 
these two kinds of conflicts, one of them might contain the other, or be 
independent from it. But in his linking of driving anxiety away and 
directing oneself towards Allah, Ibn Hazm comes close to the notion of 
social conflict which is represented in directing the secular desires 
towards an idealistic end.” 


This idealistic end is what made Ibn Hazm believe that driving anxiety 
away should be attained for the pleasure of the soul, not for the material 
pleasures. Pleasure of the soul is a pure one, free from any blemish, 
whereas material pleasure is prone to accidental blemishes that might 
result in a bad outcome. Also, material pleasure is something common 
among human beings and animals, but the pleasures of the soul are 
exclusively for human beings. The pleasures of power, bravery, speed, 
and beauty are common lusts among human beings and animals, 
although animals might exceed human beings in these attributes. 
Therefore, the wise person should not take pride for having an attribute 
that an animal, beast, or inanimate object has. What one should rejoice 
in is possessing the virtues by which Allah, the Almighty, made one 
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superior to the animals, beasts, and inanimate things, and that is the 
distinction by which human beings are associated with the angels. 

Furthermore, pleasures of soul are larger and greater than material 
pleasures, but no one realizes the difference except the one who has ex- 
perienced them both. Therefore, those who have experienced the two 
kinds of pleasure direct themselves to the pleasures of the soul, prefer- 
ring them to all other pleasures. This is so because one who can judge two 
things is one who has had the chance to experience them both, while one 
who has experienced only one of them knows nothing about the other.*® 
Not only this, but pleasures of the soul are also lasting, whereas material 
pleasures are temporary and vanishing, and the wise person is one who 
pursues what is lasting and rejects what is vanishing. Ibn Hazm sums up 
his opinion, saying that, “Every work you have done gives the outcome 
of sadness, because either it leaves you or you leave it, except work for 
Allah—it’s outcome is always happiness.”° 

Thus, it seems clear that Ibn Hazm’s views on morals are a pure 
reflection of his religious beliefs. 


His Educational Views 


Ibn Hazm believed that the right education is education that enables 
the individual to attain the comfort of the soul and happiness in both this 
life and the after life. This goal, for him, can be realized by dispelling 
anxiety and directing oneself to Allah. Anxiety, as Ibn Hazm defined it, 
is everything that occupies a human being’s mind as a result of desire, 
such as the anxiety of poverty, sickness, being undistinguished, missing 
pleasures, or ignorance. Ibn Hazm asserts that the only way to get rid of 
anxiety is to direct oneself to Allah with good deeds.” 

All of Ibn Hazm’s views about the goals of education emerged from 
this religious concept. Ibn Hazm believed that education has three major 
goals. The first is to make the individual able to gain victory in the here- 
after and be close to Allah. This goal can be achieved only by acquiring 
useful knowledge. To Ibn Hazm, achieving this goal requires that know- 
ledge be diffused among people, and that people become able to acquire 
virtues and do good deeds that may pave the way for them to receive 
salvation on the day of resurrection. Diffusion of knowledge is the most 
important goal of education. Therefore, he considered the task of teach- 
ing to be superior to any other job. It even comes before the jobs of 
governor, defender of the nation, or supporter of practicing warships.” 
In Ibn Hazm’s opinion, diffusion of knowledge or acquiring knowledge 
should be devoted to Allah alone, not for the purpose of gaining wealth. 
Knowledge and learning are the worst means by which a person can gain 
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wealth, when compared to other means by which wealth can be earned 
quickly and easily, such as “companion of the Sultan or commerce.” 
Additionally, Ibn Hazm saw that an ignorant person is better in manag- 
ing these means than scholars;* therefore, he rejected gaining wealth as 
a result of learning, because one who does it is guilty of two faults: 
avoiding the short and easy path to gain wealth, and the use of a virtue 
which makes one superior to insects and animals to gain material 
fortune which in the end will vanish or be lost. Also, Ibn Hazm rejected 
the use of learning only to maintain health. He thought it to be futile to 
do this because it is very exhausting and its benefits are not guaranteed, 
since no matter how much the learner exhausts oneself in learning, and 
no matter how much one understands the problems of a disease, this will 
not guarantee that it will be cured, and even if one succeeds in curing 
some disease, it cannot guarantee that the disease will not come back and 
maybe even more strongly. Therefore, to Ibn Hazm, the most noble 
learning is that which leads to salvation in the everlasting life.*’ He 
summed up his opinion about the aim of learning by saying that the 
major purpose of learning is to have happiness in the hereafter, which is, 
in the end, what every believer pursues, and if it were not for that the 
trouble of acquiring knowledge would have no meaning. 

Because Ibn Hazm believed that the purpose of learning is having a 
great knowledge of religion, he held concealment of knowledge to be an 
unlawful matter.®® Diffusion of learning and facilitating its acquisition 
meant two things to him. The first was eliminating all the material 
barriers that prevent people from obtaining it, such as a lack of free time, 
distant school, or poverty. For this reason, Ibn Hazm urged that learning 
should be presented at the place of the individuals to remove from them 
the such hardship. Furthermore, he believed that, in some cases, money 
should be given to individuals to help them learn.® The second was 
simplifying the idioms and the language in which sciences are presented 
to avoid either boring prolongation or over brevity that distorts meaning. 

And this is what Ibn Hazm did himself by taking the obligation of 
simplifying the science of logic for himself. For this purpose he wrote his 
book on logic. In this book, Ibn Hazm tried to simplify complicated 
phrases, to clarify terminology and metaphors, and to shorten nonsen- 
sical lengthening. Ibn Hazm asserted that “not every one knows every 
phrase.”*' This means that knowledge should be presented in a language 
that everyone can understand, whether one is vulgar or elite, ignorant 
or scholarly.* Ibn Hazm’s effort to facilitate and diffuse learning is 
similar to the call of continuing education that aims to diffuse knowledge 
among all people in this age. One can easily notice the similarity between 
the means and the methods that Ibn Hazm used, which incorporate ideas 
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about facilitation and diffusion of knowledge, and continuing education 
practices that are current in our age. We can see that this similarity 
appears very clearly in some areas, such as the beliefs in the importance 
of the delivery of knowledge to scholars, eliminating material obstacles 
as much as possible, simplifying language, and avoiding jargon and 
boredom. 

The second goal of education, as Ibn Hazm viewed it, is developing 
good morals and performing good deeds, which are the means of correct 
conduct by individuals. These lead the way, he believed, to acting vir- 
tuously and thus giving individuals peace of mind and comfort. Ibn Hazm 
defines a happy person as “he whose soul becomes accustomed to virtues 
and turns away from vices and sins.”* To Ibn Hazm, learning virtues is 
confined to the knowledge of what Allah and his messenger have 
commanded, because it contains all virtues,“ including imitating the 
messenger of Allah and emulating his morals and his behaviors which 
provide the best of the hereafter, the wisdom of this life, fairness in the 
conduct, and the gathering of the best of morals.® To Ibn Hazm, reaching 
virtues requires learning. Without learning no one can find them except 
the prophets, who have been taught about the best by Allah. Therefore, 
it is the duty of all people to learn the best and practice it.*” One who does 
so is exemplifying two virtues,® acquiring knowledge and applying it. 
But one who acquires knowledge without putting one’s knowledge into 
practice, has only one virtue, the virtue of learning. Such a person is 
wrong in refraining from applying one’s knowledge, and worse is the 
person who neither learns nor practices, but, even so, that person is less 
blameworthy than one who forbids teaching goodness. 

From the sayings of Ibn Hazm, it seems that even though he believed 
that learning the best and practicing it is a duty of all people, he cannot 
deny the merit of the scholar who does not practice. One who contem- 
plates this opinion of Ibn Hazm realizes his influence on al-Ghazzali in 
this point particularly. Al-Ghazzali adopted this notion when he consid- 
ered that the scholar who practices his knowledge has two virtues. They 
are the virtues of knowing and practicing, and the scholar who does not 
practice still has one virtue, that is, the virtue of knowledge alone.” Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Arabi, on the other hand, adopted an opposite opinion by 
insisting that knowledge is not a complete virtue unless it is united with 
practice, and the scholar who does not apply what the scholar knows has 
no merit.” 

The third goal of education concentrates on embedding in the 
individual the desire for cooperation and directing the individual to have 
an occupation by which one can participate in building up one’s society 
and serving one’s nation. Ibn Hazm gave work a high position and utmost 
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importance in this life. He believed that a human being loses one’s worth 
if one remains without work. Ibn Hazm scorned idleness and wondered 
why lazy people are not ashamed oftheir dependency on other’s work and 
do not make some kind of an effort to be useful.”? Ibn Hazm saw 
cooperation among the individuals of a society as a main goal, and one 
that should be achieved. He even considered it to be an obligatory duty.” 

Ibn Hazm believed that Allah created humans beings superior to all 
other creatures, distinguishing them with the capacity for cognition, 
enabling them to learn and do a great deal in this life. It is the human 
being’s duty to use this ability in that for which one has been created. 
According to Ibn Hazm, this unique ability is entrusted to human beings 
by the creator and therefore should not be neglected or wasted. Humans 
are obligated to maintain cognition by using it for its particular purpose. 
Because of this belief, Ibn Hazm made educating oneself in the sciences 
of religion an individual duty. Each sane Muslim adult should attempt 
this whether one is male or female, free or enslaved. Muslims, in Ibn 
Hazm’s opinion, must undertake to learn what is needed to knowin order 
to practice religion, such as becoming familiar with religious duties, their 
conditions, and how they should be performed. Also, in relation to actions 
and speech, the Muslim must know about what is forbidden and what is 
not. 

Ibn Hazm thereby extended the duty of learning upon all Muslims 
without exception. He did this to such a degree that he gave the leader 
of the nation (al-Imam) the right to enforce husbands and masters to 
educate their wives and slaves. This can be done either by themselves or 
by allowing them to meet with those who are in a position to do it. The 
leader’s role, according to Ibn Hazm, is not only that of enforcing such 
upon husbands and masters but also that of urging people in general to 
learn, and it is among the leader’s responsibilities to provide them with 
the necessary means.” This meant for Ibn Hazm that to provide an 
education is a duty of the state, one that must provide teachers, encour- 
age people to learn, and remove restrictions that might inhibit particular 
people, such as females or slaves, from learning. Besides the minimum 
education that all Muslims are obligated to acquire, there is a higher 
education that can be achieved. This education, however, is not obliga- 
tory and only becomes so when a Muslim needs to practice certain 
religious duties, such as giving of al-zakat (alms tax). Knowing about its 
regulations and conditions is not compulsory until a given Muslim has 
enough money to allow one to contribute. It is the same thing with many 
other religious duties, such as al-Hajj, or fasting. The knowledge about 
them is not obligatory until the person is able to perform them. If one is 
sick, poor, or has not yet reached adulthood, one is not obliged to perform 
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these duties. Therefore, it is not necessary to know about them. Each 
person is obligated to learn about things that one will perform, not only 
in religious matters, but with every thing.” This concept of education 
developed by Ibn Hazm seems similar to that of John Dewey in the 
modern age, who stresses the importance of providing education for all, 
of creating an intimate relation between learning and the present need 
of the learner, and of linking all that is taught in schools to what is 
happening around people in daily life. 

To Ibn Hazm, there are many branches of science. Some are lasting, 
and the need for them continues. Others have expired, as there is no need 
for them any longer. Therefore, one should learn what is lasting and 
useful in the present time and neglect what has expired and is not needed 
any longer. To Ibn Hazm, the lasting, useful sciences are commerce, 
agriculture, construction, and the like. Learning them is as important as 
learning the sciences of religion, although they do come second to 
religion.” 


Stages of Education 


Ibn Hazm believed that education should be presented in five stages. 
He starts with the fundamentals of education and ends with the sciences 
that represent the absolute end of education, meaning the sciences of 
Islamic jurisprudence. In his dividing of education into stages, Ibn Hazm 
took into consideration the gradual growth of the mind, the intelligence 
of the student, and the educational sequence of sciences. Because he 
believed sciences are built on top of each other, with one leading to the 
other, he felt that the student should learn first what is essential to 
understand the others.” 

Ibn Hazm suggests that the first stage of education should start at 
an early age when a child is five years old, and the subject matter should 
consist of writing, reading, and memorizing the Qur’an. Ibn Hazm did 
not fail to indicate that the student should not concentrate on penman- 
ship. It is enough for the child to know how to write clearly with correct 
spelling, because if one had very beautiful penmanship, one might end 
up being employed by the al-Sultan and waste one’s life writing the 
governor's letters, which might not always be fair in content.” 

The second stage starts after the student masters reading and 
writing. In this stage, the student learns grammar, poetry, and lan- 
guage. Ibn Hazm then divided the curriculum of poetry into three parts. 
One is gnomic poetry. Learning this kind of poetry is required because 
it is full of values and morals that nourish the soul, and it is helpful in the 
acquisition of a good character. The second kind is comprised of erotic 
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poetry, defamatory poetry, and nationalistic aggressive poetry. Ibn 
Hazm believed that these kinds of poetry should not be taught because 
they encourage evil and viciousness. The third part is eulogy poetry and 
elegiac poetry. To Ibn Hazm, this kind of poetry is distasteful. Therefore, 
itis not encouraged to be taught, even though it is not prohibited.” In the 
third stage, mathematics should be taught, such as multiplication, 
division, addition, and subtraction. Also, astronomy should be taught, 
because it is helpful to know the area around the earth and the way 
galaxies work within orbit. Ibn Hazm disregarded astrology, as he 
believed it to be nonsense. Knowledge can only be one of two things, 
either true or false, and if it is true, what is the point about receiving 
information about the future? There is no benefit from this knowledge, 
and it would only increase anxiety through an expectation of sickness, 
death, or other disasters. If it is false, it is futile to study something that 
is untrue. However, Ibn Hazm does not completely shut the door on this 
subject, because he believes that if a person wants to pursue truth, one 
should know something about this subject, not because it is useful or 
true, but because one should know the objects of those who claim 
knowledge of this subject.*° 

In the fourth stage, the student should study logic, physics, biology, 
anatomy, and history. Ibn Hazm explained his reasoning about teaching 
history along with these subjects. In his opinion, at the very least, 
learning history is easy and refreshing, which makes the student relax 
after working hard.*! 

The fifth stage is dedicated to the study of religion, Islamic jurispru- 
dence, and theology. 

From this classification of the sciences and their sequences by Ibn 
Hazm, we notice that he put the science of religion at the end of all the 
educational stages, which is the opposite of what the other Muslim 
philosophers did, who placed religion at the top of the first stage. It seems 
that Ibn Hazm, through his Zahiri ideology, which is based on the belief 
that originality and not imitation should always lead one’s judgement, 
thought it was best to delay teaching religion until the student’s mind 
becomes illuminated through other sciences. This knowledge would 
enable the mind to understand clearly such complicated issues as are 
attached to religion. It is clear that Ibn Hazm was looking for a genuine 
religious knowledge emerging from an authentic understanding, not 
from an imitated knowledge. 

Ibn Hazm divided the sciences themselves into seven branches: 
religion, history, language, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. He divided religion into four branches: the sciences of the 
Qur’an, the Prophet’s traditions, jurisprudence, and scholastic theology. 
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Medicine also was divided by Ibn Hazm into two parts: physiology and 
psychology. Then he adds to these main seven divisions of sciences the 
vocational sciences, such as agriculture, commerce, navigation, and 
sewing. Ibn Hazm believed that these sciences, even though they are 
useful and important, are inferior to the seven sciences mentioned 
earlier, because their object is to serve people in this life only, while the 
seven main sciences guide people to the path of salvation in the after life; 
therefore they should take priority over the others.® 

Among these seven sciences, Islamic religion is the most important, 
and its acquisition is a duty not only of those who are believers but also 
of nonbelievers as well.** At the same time, the importance of this science 
does not mean it is necessary to confine oneself to it and neglect the 
others. One who does this is ignorant and does not know that this is so. 

According to Ibn Hazm, the acquisition of Islamic jurisprudence is 
incomplete unless it is accompanied by the acquisition of the other 
sciences, because Islamic jurisprudence is related strongly to under- 
standing of the other sciences and is supported by them. Ibn Hazm 
argues that to understand the law of descent and distribution one needs 
mathematics skills so as to be able to determine the time of prayers, 
fasting, and al-Hajj. There is also a need for the skills of astronomy, and 
understanding the Qur’an requires the skills of language, and so on. Ibn 
Hazm presents the sciences as a chain with each end linked to the other, 
and because learning one helps and supports learning the other, it 
becomes necessary that all sciences be studied without neglecting any.™ 

This point of view seems similar to modern ideas on the importance 
of integrating sciences and making a unit of them to facilitate under- 
standing. It seems that for this reason Ibn Hazm rejected the idea of 
specialization in one area of knowledge at the expense of neglecting the 
rest. To Ibn Hazm, one who confines oneself to only one subject makes 
oneself an object of ridicule, because the knowledge that one ignores is 
greater than the knowledge one has.* Also, when someone confines 
oneself to a single subject, this leads to the contempt of other subjects 
because of one’s ignorance of them. 

Ibn Hazm compared those who confine themselves to one subject to 
those who have no food but salt, or those who have no weapon but 
burnisher.** He added that he did not mean to disparage those subjects 
that are studied individually, but he did mean to criticize those people 
who find fault with other subjects and consider them inferior.*’ This 
clarification by Ibn Hazm indicates that he was not against specializa- 
tion in general but would have approved of it when certain conditions are 
met. For example, when someone feels unable to acquire another subject, 
one should admit the value of other subjects and admit one’s incomplete 
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knowledge. In this case only, according to Ibn Hazm, a person can be 
considered “doing good by trying to make up what he missed of know]- 
edge by pursuing truth and justice.”** However, Ibn Hazm admitted that 
learning all branches of knowledge is impossible as there are so many, 
and life is too short for us to acquire every kind of knowledge. Therefore, 
he suggests that one should learn something about each subject and 
educate oneself about subjects that are the most important and neces- 
sary. After that, one may concentrate on the subject that one feels is the 
most attractive.*® This point of view indicates a similarity to Abu Bakr 
Ibn al-Arabi’s view on the same issue. Ibn al-Arabi advised scholars not 
to confine themselves to one subject in the beginning of their studies lest 
“one becomes human in the area that he knows, and animal in the area 
that he doesn’t know.”” One should learn as much as one can about all 
subjects, then one should turn to the subject that one likes most. It is 
curious to note that we wonder if Ibn al-Arabi was influenced by Ibn 
Hazm in spite of his attack and sharp criticism, or if he received this 
influence from his teacher al-Ghazzali, who had great respect for Ibn 
Hazm. Nevertheless, this was not the only time that Ibn al-Arabi’s ideas 
agree with those of Ibn Hazm. They both concurred about the importance 
of choosing textbooks and selecting what is suitable for students,® for 
example, and the importance of beginning education with teaching 
language and poetry and postponing the remaining subjects.” 

Ibn Hazm sought to specify the textbooks that should be used to 
teach, so that the student’s time is not wasted in vain or, worse, that he 
or she does not acquire something that is harmful. Besides specifying 
what should be taught, he also suggested how much of each subject 
should be taught. Ibn Hazm believed that teaching too much of certain 
subjects is harmful, as it either stops one from learning other subjects or 
leads to the companionship of al-Sultan and working for his welfare 
without considering truth, or it leads to the acquisition of wealth and 
prestige and students become driven by them. Therefore, Ibn Hazm 
specified the books that are adequate for the subject that is being studied. 
The books that Ibn Hazm specified for teaching grammar are al-Wadhih 
by Al-Zabidi and al-Moojaz by Ibn al-Sarrage. Regarding Sebaway’s 
book, Ibn Hazm thought it better not to use this book, because even 
though it is good its teaching is considered to give more knowledge than 
the student needs, except for those who want to make grammar their 
means of earning a living.** In regard to the science of language, Ibn 
Hazm believed that it is enough to teach the book of Abu Ubaid, al- 
Gharib al-Mussannaf, and the book of al-Zabidi, Mukhtasar al-Ain. Ibn 
Hazm exempted from language education anything that he considered 
to be exaggeration, because he held that the need for language is 
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different from that regarding any other subject, and he therefore consid- 
ered it is a good thing that students read additional books than just what 
he mentioned, such as Khalg al-Insan and al-firag by Thabit Ibn Aby 
Thabt, al-Muthakkar wa al-Mu’annath by Ibn al-Anbani, al-Mamdud 
wa al-Maqsur wa al-Mahmuz by Abu Ali al-Qali, and al-Nabat by Abu 
Hanifa al-Dainuri.™ 

In regard to poetry, Ibn Hazm specified certain poets to be studied, 
such as Hassan Ibn Thabit, Ka’ab Ibn Malik, Abdullah Ibn Rawaha, and 
Saleh Abu Abdul Qudus. He also specified certain subjects of poetry to be 
taught and others to be ignored.® With regard to the science of math- 
ematics and geometry, Ibn Hazm believed there was no better book than 
that of Euclid. It contains a lot of information about the earth, its area, 
its movement, its centers, and its dimensions. Also, it contains informa- 
tion about orbits in general.*% Another book he suggested is the work of 
al-Majisti, which explains eclipses, longitude and latitude lines, the 
differences in the length of night and day, and the ebb and flow of the 
tide.*’ This specification of textbooks does not mean that Ibn Hazm was 
against other books or unappreciative of them. On the contrary, he 
disagreed with those who criticize people who like to have plenty of 
books, and he saw such criticism as destructive of knowledge. Ibn Hazm 
admited the value of books and appreciated them all. In his opinion, each 
book has a benefit and increases knowledge. He asserted that without 
books, knowledge would be lost.® All that Ibn Hazm wanted and worked 
for was to confine students to specific lines that they could move within 
an order to obtain enough of the knowledge that is necessary in all 
sciences, and hence provide him with a rich part of general culture that 
everyone should have. Next, students may pursue more learning and 
spread their knowledge. 

Ibn Hazm’s method of educating is distinguished by seven essential 
points. First is his deep belief in the importance of using the mind and 
depending on thinking and his encouragement of originality and avoid- 
ing adoption of other’s ideas and concepts without contemplation or 
evaluation. Ibn Hazm insisted that seekers after knowledge should 
depend upon the mind and work hard to reach truth free of personal 
desires and free of deception as to the amount of knowledge that a person 
has, or how often one’s views are correct. Ibn Hazm indicated that one 
may sometimes be misled by thinking that the majority of a person’s 
ideas are right, and this makes one accept everything this person says or 
suggests without asking for proof or evidence of authenticity. Although 
the idea of being a remarkable and trusted scholar does not show 
absolute evidence to prove their truth, searching for evidence to prove 
their truth is a must.” This opinion of Ibn Hazm indicated that he 
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considered proof and evidence essential in order to be able to accept a 
point of view or reject it, and this implies one must not be quick to judge 
and must give every idea or view enough thought and contemplation 
before judging it. To use correct judgement, one needs to know the truth, 
and the truth cannot be gained unless there is fairness and impartiality. 
Ibn Hazm held that impartiality is essential when learning the truth. 
One who wants to pursue the knowledge of truth should free oneself from 
all other influences that might affect one’s judgement. Ibn Hazm advised 
seekers after knowledge to confront an opinion or a point of view that one 
does not agree with, and not to attack it before one is sure that it is 
worthless through absolute evidence. This is also true when dealing with 
a point of view that one agrees with; one should not accept it until it has 
been proven right.’ 

Second is his belief in experience. Ibn Hazm believed that much of 
truth can be discovered only when it is experienced. To him, someone 
who experiences things is not like someone who does not. Ibn Hazm 
welcomes all kinds of experiences, even bad ones, because when they are 
experienced, the fact that they are bad is learned and people become 
cautious to avoid them. In his work al-Aklaqg wa Assyar, Ibn Hazm de- 
clared that his companionship with those people who were ignorant 
time-wasters gave him great benefit and, in his words, “broke forth my 
nature, aroused my thinking, and stirred up my eagerness, which caused 
me to write works of great use. Without being activated by this compan- 
ionship, I would not do what I have done.”!” This deep belief in exper- 
ience appears to be very similar to that of the pragmatists of this age, 
particularly Dewey, who is well known for his enthusiastic belief in 
experience as a great source of knowledge. 

Third is his belief in the facilitation of the education process and 
making it within easy reach for everyone. For him, one of the most impor- 
tant means for the facilitation of education is simplifying the language 
used in teaching by using common vocabularies and avoiding the vague 
and unusual. Also, animportant part of simplifying language is to specify 
the meanings of idioms, making them understandable. Another thing 
that is related to this is the importance of being concise when presenting 
a subject, as useless or unnecessary lengthening causes boredom, which 
subsequently causes someone to turn away from education. At the same 
time, skimming necessary information makes subjects seem vague and 
difficult to understand. Therefore, information should be presented in a 
balanced way, not full of meaningless length or brief generalizations that 
conceal or obscure relevant information. 

Fourth is his recognition of the role of associating ideas that makes 
remembering and learning, in general, an easier task. He affirmed the 
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effectiveness of using this method in education.'’” This educational 
approach seems similar to that of John Herbert, who called for the use 
of the association of meanings to establish information in the students’ 
minds. Ibn Hazm himself applied this method to many of his works. He 
intended to link objects to each other, by displaying either their similari- 
ties or their contradictions. 

The other aspect concerning the facilitation of the educational 
process that Ibn Hazm recognized was the innate interest of the student. 
He asserted that everyone has a certain interest in a subject and that 
utilizing this interest in teaching makes the learning task easier. For this 
reason, Ibn Hazm advises everyone to study the subject that one has 
interest in, even though it may be considered inferior to other subjects. 
In addition, he suggests not studying that which a person has no natural 
inclination for solely because it is superior, as natural inclination helps 
humans to proceed. But if a person forces oneself to learn a subject that 
one has no interest in, one’s ability to acquire knowledge would be less, 
even though one may exert himself to learn.’ 

Fifth, Ibn Hazm believed that the searcher after truth should have 
numerous teachers in order to have varied sources of knowledge because, 
in his opinion, one who confines oneself to a single teacher puts limita- 
tions on one’s sources of knowledge, and therefore one’s acquisition of 
knowledge becomes limited. 

It seems clear that Ibn Hazm aimed to expose students to different 
points of views, which might even be contradictory, and this gives 
scholars an opportunity to discuss, compare, think, and reflect about 
different views. This also means that searchers after truth need to use 
their minds and depend upon them, and this, in Ibn Hazm’s opinion, is 
the main goal of education. 

Sixth is his beliefthat a scholar should devote all one’s time and effort 
to learning, because reaching true knowledge needs a great deal of work, 
and much work requires much time. Therefore, scholars should not 
occupy themselves with anything else except things thai are necessary, 
such as performing religious duties or gaining a livelihood." 

Ibn Hazm asserts that the educational process would not be complete 
unless a scholar has a special characteristic that distinguishes one as a 
scholar. In his work Maratib al-Ulum, Ibn Hazm presented guidance for 
the seeker of knowledge represented by several comments, as follows. 
The scholar should avoid disparaging the sciences that one ignores, 
because doing that would provide evidence of one’s deficiency. Scholars 
should avoid conceit over knowledge, because when a scholar shows 
conceit of one’s own knowledge, it evokes hate in others; not only this, but 
it also makes one feel contempt for those who have less knowledge than 
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oneself, and this contradicts the character of modesty. Ibn Hazm justi- 
fied his advice about not having contempt for others who are less know- 
ledgeable in that as a scholar he himself was in similar situations pre- 
viously.’ A scholar should not envy those who are superior by attempt- 
ing to degrade them. If envy is mere desire to reach a similar state of the 
envied person, this is all right, because it signifies a desire to improve 
oneself.’ Also, a scholar should not conceal knowledge, because, if one 
does, one becomes like the person who has no knowledge.’ At the same 
time, a scholar should not rush to claim knowledge before it is complete. 
If one does, one would make mistakes and be ashamed. Ibn Hazm 
finished this guidance by asserting that the most important attributes 
that scholars should have is fear of Allah, privately and publicly, ac- 
quiring their knowledge for the sake of Allah rather than for worldly 
matters.'® 


On Women’s Education 


Ibn Hazm is considered to be one of the few Muslim jurisprudents 
who affirmed the importance of a respectful position for women in the 
society, which they had been given by Islam. Ibn Hazm was a devoted 
defender of women and their rights. In many cases, he stood firm in his 
defending of women, and he attacked those who wanted to discount or 
degrade them. In his work, al-fisal fi al-Milal, he dedicated a whole 
chapter to confirming women’s equal value. He even asserted that there 
are some women who are more complete in their minds and religion than 
some men, and that therefore they have priority over them.'” 

By following this impartial point of view, Ibn Hazm derives the truth 
about women’s position in society and disclaimed the words of those who 
insist on keeping women in a position of inferiority. Also, because of this 
point of view, Ibn Hazm considered that education is a duty of every 
woman and that itis the duty of their husbands or the leader of the nation 
to help them in attaining it.’ 

It was not enough for Ibn Hazm to make a minimal education obliga- 
tory for women. He extended the obligation of learning to include an 
extended education when there is a need for one. In Ibn Hazm’s view, it 
is a woman’s duty to acquire knowledge about everything they are in 
need of, such as learning the regulations and principles of al-zakat, when 
they have enough money, and learning about the al-Hajj when they have 
to perform it, or learning about the regulations of commerce if they want 
to practice it. It appears that when it comes to education, Ibn Hazm does 
not discriminate between male and female at all; he even made it an 
obligation of women to travel in order to acquire knowledge if it is not 
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available in the place where she lives, and he presented his evidence on 
this from the Qur’an.'" 

It seems that Ibn Hazm’s strong belief in women’s education arises 
from his deep belief in women’s social responsibility and in their respon- 
sibility to their nation. To Ibn Hazm, a woman is not a mere female whose 
rightful place is in the home. To him, she is a potentially effective and 
productive leader and director. He believed that women can be judges, 
authorized agents, or legal guardians,''* for example, which requires 
making women’s education obligatory in order to become qualified to 
perform these responsibilities well. 


Conclusion 


Ibn Hazm spoke extensively about issues that are still very impor- 
tant and sensitive in the Islamic world today, such as freedom of thought, 
the freedom to hold personal views, the authority of the mind and the 
importance of relying upon it, the rejection of the adoption of ideas and 
views of others, and the importance of having evidence and proof, which 
is the original base of his Zahiric ideology. 

In addition to his appreciation of the mind, Ibn Hazm asserted the 
importance of objectivity, impartiality, and being free from personal 
desires. This point relates strongly to education—that is, one cannot be 
freed of one’s inclinations and have a free mind and rely upon evidence 
and proof unless one has knowledge. An ignorant person has nothing but 
the adoption and imitation of other people’s ideas and beliefs. For this 
reason, Ibn Hazm was very anxious to spread knowledge and make its 
acquisition available for everyone. He believed that a free and active 
mind is not born in the midst of ignorance. 

Hassan has analyzed Ibn Hazm’s aspirations to diffuse knowledge 
and facilitate it for everyone, saying: 


If al-gihas (logical comparison) is rejected, and the adoption of others’ 
ideas is prohibited, it will become necessary that people are trained to 
derive judgements without any mental and racial barriers. And it is no 
doubt that one needs to know how to read, write, understand, and 
analyze." 


Moreover, Ibn Hazm’s thought contained two main tendencies. One 
is utilitarian, which appears most prevalent in his educational views. He 
mostly asserted that the value of knowledge is measured by its useful- 
ness in this life and in the afterlife—the more the benefits of knowledge 
increase, the higher the place of knowledge. Therefore, Ibn Hazm gave 
the science of religion a higher position than the other sciences because 
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its benefits are greater than the secular sciences the benefits of which are 
limited only to this world. Another aspect of the utilitarian tendency is 
his suggestion to limit one’s learning to only that which a person needs. 
In his words, “Excessive learning is useless surplus.”''* This view is 
exemplified by limitations he placed on learning grammar, penmanship, 
and astrology. This utilitarianism of Ibn Hazm seems similar to that of 
educational utilitarians in the modern age who call for directing educa- 
tion to the immediate benefit of the student and for linking the value of 
the sciences to their success in the realization of this. 

The other tendency is a moral one. Ibn Hazm considered one of edu- 
cation’s purposes to be the planting of values and good morals in 
students. It is probably this which made him suggest supervision of the 
poetry texts which are taught, in order to guarantee that students study 
only what has value and desired morals. Another appearance of this 
tendency is represented by Ibn Hazm’s desire to create a spirit of cooper- 
ation among scholars to do their best to benefit their society and nation. 

In general, Ibn Hazm’s views are a true reflection of his religious 
belief and his general thought, which is characterized by the aim an- 
nouncing the true word no matter what. 

On the whole, Ibn Hazm is considered one of the greatest Muslim 
jurisprudents and intellectuals of his time. He stood bravely against 
mere imitation and adoption of others’ beliefs, and he called for free 
thought without hesitation or fear. 
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..1f some day I should be forced to face death—as I shall—it doesn’t 
matter. What does matter is the influences that my life or death will 
have on the lives of others....” 


—from The Little Black Fish 


Samad Behrangi’s hometown was Harandab, an impoverished neigh- 
borhood in Tabriz, one of the largest, most ancient, and yet most modern 
cities in Iran. It is the capital of the province of Azarbaijan. Behrangi was 
born to an impoverished family in 1939. He obtained his elementary and 
secondary education in Tabriz as an honor student. After finishing 9th 
grade, he entered Daneshsarayea-Keshavarzi, atwo-year rural-teacher- 
education institution established during the 1950s to train honor stu- 
dents interested in teaching in the Iranian village schools. Upon finish- 
ing at Daneshsara, Behrangi, 18, became a teacher and was sent to 
Dabestan Onsari (Onsari Primary School) in Dehkhareghan, a village 
near Azarshahr, in northwest Azarbaijan. While a studentin Daneshsara, 
Behrangi had published a weekly newspaper called Khandeh (laughing 
or funny), which was posted on the school wall so all students and 
teachers could read it. At this time in Iran, that was an impressive 
achievement for a high-school student. In 1961, while teaching in 
Mamaghan, another Azarbaijan village, he received a bachelor’s degree 
in English Literature from Tabriz University. After graduation, he spent 
ten years in remote rural areas of Azarbaijan teaching, solving problems 
of village education, writing, opening children’s libraries, carrying books 
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on his shoulders for them, and writing stories especially for village 
students (Ghogha Khalatbary, 1979). 

As word of his dedication and concern for Azarbaijanese children 
reached Tehran and the headquarters of the Ministry of Education, the 
minister invited Behrangi to his office and offered him a higher-paying 
position in Tehran. However, after a few days in the city, Behrangi felt 
uncomfortable with its climate and politics and culture, exclaiming: “I 
don’t like this polluted city and the smog is poisoning my blood. I want 
to go back to my village and children....” (Ghogha Khalatbary, 1979). He 
returned eagerly to Akhjeirjan Village to be with his students and live 
the kind of life he loved. 

He wrote much on a variety of topics, but his main concerns were the 
children’s home life, their educational survival, and society’s responsibil- 
ity to them. As one reads Behrangi’s writings, he or she is reminded of 
the educational ideas of the great American humanistic philosopher- 
educators Abraham Maslow and Carl Rogers, who claimed that teachers 
must give much attention to children’s physical, emotional, social, and 
intellectual needs. The village students’ poor home conditions always 
angered Behrangi, and he expressed that emotion so clearly and loudly 
in many of his writings that government authorities, the public, intellec- 
tuals, and educational leaders couldn’t help hearing him. 

Behrangi’s work that propounded the most practical and critical 
approach to resolving the teaching and learning problems of Iranian 
village schools was Kando-Kaw Dar Masalyeal Tarbieaty Eerahn (A 
Search and Exploration into the Educational Problems of Iran). In that 
book, Behrangi discussed many of his noble ideas, perspectives, and 
feasible educational solutions. It is a “case study” of his phenomenologi- 
cal research. 

His central focus in this informative composition was on the educa- 
tional problems Iran faced in both rural and urban areas because of the 
government’s ineffective educational policies, curricula, administrative 
decisions, inappropriate textbooks, and the generally poor condition of 
the schools. He claimed that 


...many of the decisions made in the Ministry of Education did not relate 
and apply to the real life of Iranian students in villages. Many of these 
authorities either were not prepared well or were not competent to 
make proper and effective decisions in regard to overall school practices 
and outcomes. (Behrangi, 1965) 


Behrangi argued vigorously that the educational practices and 
solutions for the villages and local communities must come from those 
directly involved in the educational process of their students and that 
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classroom texts must be produced by the local experts. In this regard, he 
maintained that 


Unless we have seen the school’s environment and surrounding com- 
munity, unless we have lived among the people, unless we have been 
friends with the people, we have not heard their voice and have not 
known their desires, and it is not even proper to have sympathy for the 
environment, or impose unrelated educational policies, or even to write 
stories or textbooks for them. (Behrangi, 1965) 


During Behrangi’s professional life, it was the educational policy of 
Iran that the entire country used the same textbooks, whether they 
spoke Farsi, Turkish, or any other local language. Over the years, this 
policy on the national and local level has added to other problems, 
particularly in the area of communication among students, teachers, 
principals, and other members of the educational communities. It has 
hampered the learning process of local children whose native dialect is 
not Farsi. Behrangi was the first educator who brought up this educa- 
tional issue for discussion. He protested some of the irrelevant policies. 
He also fought for better decisions to bring about constructive action and 
change, and perhaps lost his life because of his persistence in doing so. 
An example of his opposition to the inefficiency of some of the educational 
policies and decisions of the government is sharply etched in words he 
spoke when he first began teaching: 


As soon as I graduated from Daneshsara (Teachers’ Training College), 
I was sent to a remote village, where I suddenly learned that whatever 
I had learned in college was absolutely useless for an economically poor 
place like this. I must forget the methods and materials and put them 
all aside. And, I discovered, I must find and develop my own new 
techniques and tricks in order to be a useful teacher in this village. 
(Behrangi, 1965) 


Behrangi’s ideas for educational change and fundamental pedagogi- 
cal reform gradually impacted on some aspects of the existing elemen- 
tary-education system throughout the country, not only the remote 
villages of Azarbaijan. For Behrangi, the issues of the empowerment and 
involvement of teachers and parents in the local schools’ curricula 
formation and textbook-preparation processes were a serious concern. 

Behrangi believed that the contents of texts written by upper- and 
middle-class authors and government publishers were suitable only for 
wealthy inner-city or suburban students and Farsi-speaking individu- 
als, but not useful for poor, illiterate village workers and farmers, who 
represent most of Iran’s population. Behrangi believed that even if there 
was anything in the texts about village life and village education, it was 
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written with the perception of an urban high-middle-class mind, not by 
someone who has experienced village life (Behrangi, 1965). 

According to Behrangi, authors and publishers were not in touch and 
familiar with the culture, character, and nature of the students who 
would be reading their books and pamphlets. He reacted angrily as he 
read a passage from the textbook Combing Hair written for a second- 
grade class: 


...at the beginning of one of the texts that I have to use, it says, ‘Dara 
combs his hair.’ For a moment, let’s think seriously, the village boys 
who read this statement, they would think its meaning does not relate 
to their life,... in fact, some of these boys never had a comb, and 
according to their traditions never dare to comb their hair, for combing 
hair is not right morally for boys. They have heard from the village 
Mullah (religious leader) that combing hair is not the right behavior for 
men and furthermore it is religiously prohibited. (Behrangi, 1965) 


He believed that in each province the local school district should set 
up its own education policies and curricula according to the economic, 
cultural, and educational needs of the village, town, or city. Why does a 
child of the desert have to learn about the cinema, when the cinema is 
non-existent in his orher village or province? Why must the teacher teach 
the word “cinema” when the teacher himself has not seen a movie or a 
movie house (Behrangi, 1965)? 

Behrangi should not only be considered an educational critic, an 
energetic and patient teacher, a creative administrator, a pragmatic 
intellectual, but also a remarkable Iranian political and social critic 
whose thoughts and beliefs are embedded in his children’s stories, which 
are read by Iranian intellectuals, teachers, the public, university stu- 
dents, and faculty members. 

Behrangi was also concerned about the gradual destruction of local 
ethnic cultures and the educational difficulties villages face because of 
the unrelated educational policies of both state and national govern- 
ment. He firmly believed that educational programs, policies, and texts 
must emanate from the culture and the environment of each community 
rather than from without. To this end, he created his own teaching 
materials and texts for his Azarbaijanese village school. He even went so 
far as to develop a working educational system for all Azarbaijanese 
children. 

During Pahlavi’s regime, Farsi was decreed to be the national lan- 
guage of Iran, although most ethnic minorities opposed it. The Azar- 
baijanese were more dissatisfied with it than any other ethnic group, not 
only because they were forced to communicate in a new, foreign lan- 
guage, but also because their Farsi accent, not welcomed by people who 
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spoke Farsi, made them the butt of many ethnic jokes about Azarbaijanese. 
The worst aspect of this situation was that Farsi-speaking teachers were 
assigned to most Azarbaijanese schools, both rural and urban. Behrangi 
agonized over this educational policy his entire professional life, for he 
saw and felt the educational chaos it had created in Azarbaijan. Never- 
theless, he believed that Azarbaijanese children must learn Farsi. 

Here, Behrangi’s final point is extremely important, particularly in 
regard to first-grade books, in as much as first-graders, for the most part, 
learn and use the vocabularies their parents speak, even using Arabic 
words commonly heard in Turkey, which proved quite helpful. He held 
that only simple words should be used in first-grade texts, with more 
difficult ones left for second and third grade. Behrangi expressed his 
concerns about the way grammar was taught and the irrelevance of the 
content in the texts as follows: 


...in first-grade textbooks the number of prepositions should be re- 
duced and difficult ones avoided, as they create inconvenience for 
Azarbaijanese students. In Turkey, prepositions are placed at the 
beginning of the word and are separate from words. If prepositions are 
to be used, they should be taught as one word like “Az Khaneh” (from 
house) which consists of the preposition and name. The teacher should 
not teach this proposition and word as one word like “As-khanneh.” This 
confuses Turkish-speaking students. (Behrangi, 1965) 


In regard to the speaking and conversational aspects of teaching, 
Behrangi made suggestions on the most effective ways to teach Farsi: 


..the teaching method for villager students’ texts must be in both 
Turkish and Farsi, and conversation would become more accurate if 
Farsi is spoken as colloquial dialogue in the classroom. In the mean- 
time, if the teacher’s native language is Turkish, he or she should ask 
some questions in Farsi followed by some simple Farsi sentences, then 
translate them orally and in written form on the board into Turkish so 
the students can comprehend them in a simple and logical way... 
(Behrangi, 1965) 


To keep local ethnic culture and literature alive for future genera- 
tions of Azarbaijanese, Behrangi put much emphasis on how stories and 
folklore should be taught in the schools. He maintained that 


...if the teacher decides to tell stories and discuss them with students, 
it would be more effective if he or she can use local stories and folklore, 
not the ones from the text. When telling stories in the classroom, the 
teacher finds it a big help to have the students’ attention, also the 
students enjoy hearing local stories from their own ethnic culture. 
Stories should be very simple and should begin at the first- and second- 
grade level. Teachers should select the story and then write it in a 
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simple form and read it to the students, to be followed by a simple 
discussion. The vocabularies used in the stories for first grade must also 
be repeated in the second, third, and so on; otherwise, the students 
forget the words they learned in the lower grades.... (Behrangi, 1965) 


Behrangi’s concern for village education, and especially the country’s 
educational problems, motivated him to provide and present firsthand 
information. He went from village to village and town to town to see, 
touch, and solve some of the problems. The following is his report on a 
village school he visited: 


The school includes only one room, built on the hard, sandy hill located 
at the end of the village. One-third of the room is chosen as one 
classroom (first-graders) with two to three benches, one blackboard, 
and a few pieces of chalk. Another one-third of the room is chosen for 
another classroom, with two to three benches, one blackboard, and a 
few pieces of chalk for second- and third-graders. The last one-third is 
occupied by the teacher, with an old geleim (rug) and a traveler bed. 
There are twelve students in one-third of the room of the school, and 
four of them, who come to the village for their summer vacations, belong 
to the village landowner. Other students are the village farmers’ 
children, most of whom have no shoes on. Only one or two have a type 
of shoe, which is made from used rubber tires. He (teacher) is a young 
teacher, twenty years old, and he looks tired and sad. He has a small 
shortwave transistor radio which connects him to the outside world. 
The teacher is mostly busy with villagers discussing and solving social, 
economic, and farming problems of the village. (Behrangi, 1964) 


Below is a brief but interesting conversation Behrangi tried to have 
with the son of a villager who did not send the boy to school because he 
needed his labor. Behrangi asks, “Why have you not gone to school today, 
son?” Instead of the son, the father answers, “Agha wallah lazemash 
dashtam ta dar khaneh beman komak koneh,” (“Sir, I swear to Allah that 
I needed him at home at the farm to help. I cannot send him to school.... 
I am alone and have too much work to do. Who is going to help me if I let 
him go to school?”) (Behrangi, 1964). 

On the matter of the qualifications and training of teachers, Behrangi 
sounds pessimistic. Teachers’ education and training did not seem to be 
a serious priority on the government’s list. Behrangi’s concerns can be 
perceived in the following words: 


..generally teachers are not trained for the kind of work they are 
expected to perform in regard to their moral obligations and profes- 
sional responsibilities toward students, the community, and the coun- 
try. Teachers aren’t earning the kind of salary that a teacher should 
earn, and they are not working in the villages or places in which they 
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would prefer to work. They are facing many obstacles and deprivations 
related to educational policies, teacher-training approaches, political 
problems, family problems, and the way the society sees its teachers. 
(Behrangi, 1965) 


Inappropriateness of the content of the curriculum was another of 
Behrangi’s deep concerns. He was angry because he knew that without 
an appropriate core curriculum, it was not possible for the universities 
to produce quality teachers. Criticizing the content, relevance, and 
sources of the teacher education curriculum and courses, Behrangi 
argued that: 


...the curriculum materials which are used to train these teachers are 
mostly from translations of works written by Western educators, 
scientists, and philosophers. These translations aren’t suited to Ira- 
nian village society. In this society, a child has difficulty finding enough 
bread to eat and a glass of drinkable water. The contents of these 
translated materials are unrelated to this kind of culture. For example, 
a teacher has never touched a girl’s hand or body before he gets married. 
How much of Dewey’s or Darwin’s theories or any other Western 
educational view would relate to his teaching life? One should keep in 
mind that in these villages the children’s clothes are washed in chobak 
(a kind of soapy root-beer) which grows on the village’s hills and 
mountains. There is no hammam (hygienic bathroom) in the village. 
The village’s only hammam consists of a three-meter-deep well, a 
muddy wall, and a lolahand (ewer) to wash up. There is no public 
shower or hammam in the village. The people have to go to the nearest 
town in order to take an occasional shower or to wash their hair. 
(Behrangi, 1965) 


Behrangi believed the entire system of education, with its central- 
ized power and bad policies, is unacceptable and leads students and 
teachers in a wrong direction, which consequently betrays the whole 
society. The results of bad schools and improper education soon will be 
seen in the quality of the work force, and in economic, agricultural, and 
technological development. Behrangi commented sharply on the impact 
faulty policies of the country’s educational leaders have on teachers: 


...the policymakers who are sending inexperienced young teachers to 
the poor and remote villages, have they ever thought how these young 
teachers would spend their spare time while in the village? Whether 
they might become professional gamblers or alcoholics because there is 
nothing else around to do, or they are not interested in reading and so 
on.... What facilities do they provide for these teachers to prevent a 
situation like that...? ...Isn’t it going to cause enormous problems that 
these new teachers are not interested in reading and writing? How is it 
possible to make their students read and write? Is there any way to 
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provide them with interesting and educational books not oniy to help 
them do a better job, but also keep them occupied after school and so 
on...? (Behrangi, 1965) 


As Behrangi questions and criticizes the government for its educa- 
tional policies, he also suggests alternative solutions to some of the 
problems. Here are two of his suggestions, stated in a question-and- 
answer format: 


What should we do to make teachers become more effective, respon- 
sible, and creative in the villages? (1) Discrimination and partiality 
against teachers and administrators must be removed; not only by 
political statements and a theoretical form but in practice and in a very 
serious way. (2) Getting rid of those lousy teachers who do not believe 
in their profession and are not doing a responsible job. (3) Assigning and 
transferring teachers from one village or city to another village or city 
must be on a fair basis and the same rules should be applied to every 
teacher interested in being transferred. And lastly, the state- and 
central-government policymakers must doa quality job and fair amount 
of work to become good role models for the teachers. (Behrangi, 1964) 


One cannot review Behrangi’s educational and intellectual works 
without discussing Mahi-ye Siyah-e Kucholo (The Little Black Fish). 
Behrangi had a profound knowledge of children’s literature. His educa- 
tional training, a bachelor’s degree in English Literature from Tabriz 
University, writing for children, and working with children provided a 


broad background understanding of children, how they learn, their 
interests, their pains, and the problems they face as they grow up in a 
traditional society in which children are brought into the world to work 
rather than to be children. This knowledge is clearly reflected in his 
masterpiece, The Little Black Fish, published in 1969. It is a children’s 
story only on one level. On another, deeper level, it is a painful account 
of the entire family, social life, and political structure of the Iranian 
people and future children. This story has been popular in Iran both 
before and after the Islamic Revolution and outside of the country as 
well. 

The Little Black Fish sets out to reshape the destiny of the fishfolk. 
The story takes place amid the ultimate ennui ofa race of fish and a little 
black fish’s refusal to settle in the stream of everyday life. He refuses to 
stay at the same place all his life and do everything the way his parents 
and the community expect him to. Wrote Behrangi: “...despite his 
mother’s pleas, the hero, the little black fish...leaves the little stream in 
search of the sea.” In a masterly explication of the dialectics of experience 
as knowledge, knowledge as action, and action as movement, the little 
fish goes through both benign and malignant sides of life, always 
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learning, always acting upon his knowledge, always moving closer to the 
object of his quest. The little black fish finally succeeds in murdering the 
heron, the arch-enemy of the race of fish. His own fate is left undeter- 
mined, but the continuity of the struggle is emphasized in no uncertain 
terms. In what is a vivid, if slightly too forced ending, the narrator 
concludes: 


Eleven thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine little fish said good 
night and went to sleep. The grandmother fell asleep too. But try as she 
might, a little red fish could not go to sleep. All night long she thought 
about the sea... (Behrangi, 1964) 


As Behrangi wrote this masterpiece of Persian literature, he created 
a new genre of children’s story and inspired a new way of looking at 
children’s literature in Iran. It seems that Behrangi consciously or 
unconsciously was influenced by John Dewey’s educational philosophy 
of preparing children for life and society’s realities that are constantly 
changing and children have to face. Here is an example of his “Prag- 
matic” or progressive and realistic thoughts on children’s life, school, and 
literature: 


...we teach our children to be true and not to lie, even though we are 
living in a society and a time that even the right eye lies to the left eye 
(everyone lies to each other).... Why do we teach our children that lying 
is not right? Why do we tell them that stealing is wrong? Why do we tell 
them that obedience is admirable and is the right way to live? Why 
won't we explain the root causes and reasons of lying and stealing to our 
children? ...Isn’t it time that the child must know that his father suffers, 
labors, and works hard to earn a few dollars and a few loaves of bread, 
and how sick and depressed his elder brother who cannot move his 
hands and feet, and he may die any time?” (Behrangi, 1963) 


Behrangi learned about Dewey, an American pragmatist philoso- 
pher, in the Teacher’s Education College of Tabriz. His general teaching 
and manner of teaching stories and children’s literature seem to come 
close to Dewey’s “Progressive” educational philosophy but, in his writ- 
ings, Behrangi asserted that Iranian villages were not ready for this new 
approach to learning (Behrangi, 1964). 

During the history of Iranian children’s literature, perhaps this is 
the first time that the child has been taught and told through stories to 
react and behave kindly toward good individuals and to respond to op- 
pressors, abusers, and inhumane persons as they deserve. Behrangi 
strongly believed that if Iranian children are exposed to this new and 
democratic concept and philosophy of life, they will get to know their 
family well, will learn about their society’s political system, educational 
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establishment, economic problems and prosperity, and will learn realis- 
tically about things as they exist around them. Children do not necessar- 
ily have to obey their parents’ advice if the parents themselves do not 
practice what they preach. In this children’s long, interesting, visionary 
story of the little black fish, Behrangi envisions and depicts society’s 
problems and prospects as they relate to children growing up. 

The Mahi-ye Seyah-e Kucholo received a great deal of attention 
among educators, intellectuals, and literature lovers at the national and 
international level. As a result ofits provocative and revolutionary ideas, 
Behrangi gradually received more attention, to the extent that during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s some of his other Farsi and Turkish stories 
were read, taught, and discussed by the Farsi Literature professors at 
the Teacher’s Education University of Tehran and gradually in other 
higher-education institutions. But Mahi-ye Seyah-e Kucholo was not his 
only masterpiece. Another, more significant, masterpiece, as Saedi put 
it, “was his life, he was constantly learning and teaching” (Ricks, 1984). 

On the one hand, Behrangi’s death was both sad and tragic for 
friends, students, and educational reformers; on the other, it ignited, 
fueled, and provoked democratic ideas and perhaps a stronger demand 
for fundamental social, political, and educational change. His death was 
unexpected and too soon. Although he was only 38 years old, he left 
behind a tremendous amount of writing, ideas, solutions, and educa- 
tional experience. His death was secretly reported to have resulted from 
a fall in the Arras River (bordering the former Soviet Union and Iran’s 
Azarbaijan province) when he was walking on its bank. How, one may 
ask, was it possible for Behrangi to drown when he knew how to swim? 
Furthermore, why had he gone to the riverside? Finding an answer to 
these questions certainly would require an investigation in Behrangi’s 
home country. One view circulated by local papers, friends, and groups 
opposed to the government was that SAVAK (the Shah’s secret police) 
killed and dropped him in the Arras River. 

His alleged murder probably was motivated by official reaction to his 
harsh criticism of the regime, which resulted in demands from the public, 
educators, university faculty and students, and intellectuals for liberty, 
democracy, and liberalization of all government institutions. However 
he died, Behrangi’s passing was a great loss to the village children. For- 
tunately, his courage and heroic character remained. They inspire many 
of Azarbaijan’s college students, teachers, and intellectuals to object not 
only to harmful educational policies, but also to the government’s 
political oppression. His death was a tragedy for anyone who knew him, 
particularly the children, youth, and farmers of the villages of Managhan, 
Akhgirjan, Azar-Shahr, Keykhosrow-Shah, and Dehkhreghan, who wept 
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profusely for him. Behrangi truly had earned the reputation of being one 
of Iran’s greatest thinkers and teachers. Seemingly the whole country 
mourned his death. 

Behrangi had gone everywhere to help village students and the poor. 
The following words of Gholamhosayn Saedi characterize the extent of 
Behrangi’s dedication to village children: 


...for years, wearing his black coat, he walked the roads from village to 
village. Everyone new him, “Samad’s here.” “Samad’s there.” “Samad 
gone to Yam.” “Samad’s gone to Akhirjan.” When he was in the rural 
areas, he did not behave like a city person. He would start a class ina 
stable, school, village square, or graveyard. And he took part in village 
life. (Saedy, 1968) 


Although born, reared, and educated in Iran, Behrangi had exposed 
himself to Western democratic and educational ideas through reading 
and translating English materials. He had fought valiantly for children’s 
causes and died proudly, having practiced espoused what he considered 
a proper education for the rural population of Iran. Also, Behrangi had 
been a strong critic of the educational policies and practices of the 
Pahlavi regime. 

Behrangi greatly influenced the structure and direction of Iranian 
education, and his impact continues to be felt. His life and death im- 
proved village education in Iran during the last years of Pahlavi’s regime 
as textbooks with more appropriate content were prepared for villagers 
and ethnic students. Other pressure on Pahlavi’s regime resulting from 
Behrangi’s ideas was the questioning and criticizing of Iran’s ruling class 
by many students, educators, and intellectuals. The 1979 Iranian Is- 
lamic Revolution itself may have resulted, in part, from demands to 
implement Behrangi’s ideas. 

Whether Behrangi was a revolutionary politician, a progressive 
educator, or an artist instructor has been discussed over the years. He 
was an artist. He was also a teacher who sought to improve student life 
by using and advocating a suitable scientific approach to children’s life 
and learning. As one learns from The Little Black Fish, children should 
be allowed to experience ideas rather than merely follow the advice of 
others. 

Since the establishment of Darolfounon, the first western-style 
university, in 1858, through formation of the Islamic Republic in 1979, 
Samad Behrangi was one of the most intelligent, outspoken, and revolu- 
tionary teachers of Iranians, particularly the Azarbaijanese. Villagers 
make up seventy-five percent of the aggregate population of Iran, and 
the Azarbaijanese account for one-third of the total population. So, when 
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Behrangi spoke and wrote, he represented the voice of village children 
and students in Iranian rural communities and they responded to him. 
Although his teachings were not well received or welcomed by school 
officials and government authorities when he was alive, Behrangi hoped 
his humanitarian educational ideas and works in time would not only 
form the basis of Iranian rural schooling, but also of the country’s 
educational system as a whole, which at the time faced many difficulties. 

In recognition of the impact ofhis death on those who knew Behrangi, 
Saedi wrote: 


..no one can believe his death. And is Samad really dead? It’s not 
possible. Samad is not dead, Samad is alive. Right now, he’s on his way 
to Mamegan, talking with the children. (Iran Express, 1979) 


As his friends, colleagues, and students see it, Behrangi lived and 
died honorably, never having become a puppet of the Pahlavi regime. He 
did not sell his efforts or knowledge to any agency or individual for 
political or economic gain, but dedicated and sacrificed his life for the 
well-being of the misunderstood, often ignored, and left-behind Iranian 
villagers and poor. About Behrangi life and death, Gholamhosayn Saedi 
professed, “..Samad Behrangi has neither a birth date nor date of 
death.... His death is as unbelievable as was his life, which was always 
so full of excitement that it resembled fiction. He was a teacher. Although 
he was exiled to the villages, he loved to be among them” (Ricks, 1984). 

A final, important lesson from Behrangi’s life and writings is that his 
educational theories and experiences could be considered as the basis of 
a new educational paradigm for struggling and emerging educational 
systems not only in Iran, but also in other culturally similar developing 
nations in different parts of the world. Behrangi’s noble and practical 
ideas should be given close attention by developing and underdeveloped 
countries that are at the beginning or middle of the struggle to adopt and 
blend Western educational ideas with the ancient cultural, religious, and 
traditional ideas that are so important to them. 

Samad Behrangi bravely wrote and loudly voiced what lesser educa- 
tors and people were fearful or incapable of writing or saying. He was an 
inspiring light penetrating the darkness of illiterate Iranian village life 
just as Zardusht (Zoroaster), the first Persian teacher, did to Persian 
Aryans between 900 and 600 B.C. Gholam-Hussein Saedi, a fine contem- 
porary Iranian writer, labeled Samad Behrangi Iran’s “Hans Christian 
Anderson” and a “caring traveler-teacher.” Ghowgha Khalatbary, a 
writer, editor, and publisher of the Jran Express newspaper, called 
Behrangi “a sincere friend of hardworking, painstaking people” (Ricks, 
1984). 
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It is difficult to believe Behrangi’s death was an accident, that this 
man, who could imagine and write The Little Black Fish, who had 
endured the harsh ups and downs of the river of life, did not know how 
to swim and so drowned in the Arras River. His mysterious death, in 
1968, actually was not an unusual occurrence under the government 
then in power. As some of Behrangi’s last words attest, he was well aware 
that his life might be cut short. He wrote: 


...death will come to me anyway, but as long as I can live, I must not look 
to meet my death. Certainly, if I have to face my death, which I would 
do anyway, this is not important: What is more important to me is what 
is the effect of my death or life on the life of others.... (Behrangi, 1964) 


An important message in Behrangi’s final words needs to be taken 
seriously. It suggests that his concern extended far beyond the poor 
school children ofrural Persia, to children throughout the world. Behrangi 
believed that, as neighbors in the “global village,” all nations must pay 
more attention to children’s basic needs, especially in education. He 
maintained that many children of his time had long been deprived of 
fundamental human rights and respect. That might include Brazil’s 
ghetto children, who are shot at daily by the police; United States 
children who are homeless, orphaned, or living in dysfunctional families; 
African children who suffer a miserable life struggling for survival; 
Eastern European children who live in fear of war and killings: and the 
many innocent Middle East children being killed by armies and bomb 
explosions. Remember, these children were not brought to this frighten- 
ing world by their own choice; nor are they responsible for the conditions 
and circumstances in which they were born and how they live. In 
Behrangi’s global view, there is no reason for so many children to be 
deprived of basic necessities of a simple life or of life itself, while many 
nations, wealthy and poor, spend billions developing and modernizing 
their military machines. All children, whether in major industrialized 
cities or remote areas of the globe, deserve to and must be provided a good 
education and a good quality of life. 

“I didn’t write the story ’24 Restless Hours’ to set an example for you. 
My purpose is rather that you become better acquainted with your fellow 
children and think about a solution to their problems” (Behrangi, 1963). 
Thus, the world community needs to internationalize education and 
provide the means for healthful living condition for all children; every 
member of the global village must become profoundly committed to, and 
actively involved in, this endeavor. All of the nations—whether under- 
developed, developing, or developed—must take responsibility for im- 
proving all children’s living conditions, no matter what the expense. 
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Perhaps, it will be through this collective effort that a just and harmoni- 
ous global peace can be achieved for everyone. 
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A Buddhist View 


of the Student-Teacher Relationship: 
And Editorial Comments while Awake 


Robert P. Craig 
University of Houston 


And we pray, not for new earth or heaven, but to be 
quiet in heart, and in eye, clear. What we need is here. 
—Wendell Berry! 


One in all, 

all in one. 

If only this is realized, 

No more worry about your not being perfect. 
—Buddhist Scriptures? 


Pear seeds grow into pear trees, nut seeds into nut 
trees, and God seed 
into God. 

—Meister Eckhart’ 


When this terrible craving, 
fierce to subdue, is subdued, 
Sorrow slips off like 
drops on a lotus leaf. 
—Buddha‘ 


Crisis in the classroom. Whose? At times the teacher may not inter- 
pret a particular episode as acrisis (a student staring out the window, for 
instance). But, the student is in-crisis. Likewise, we as teachers often 
view a crisis as pejorative. In reality, acrisis or a conflict presents unique 
opportunities for students and teachers—to break out of their habitual 
personality patterns that block the flow of care, compassion, and love. A 
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crisis or a conflict presents an opportunity to grow in new directions and, 
thus, to connect more deeply with ourselves and with life itself. 

In previous eras, teachers and students had more clearly specified 
roles and patterns of interrelationship. These were defined and imposed 
on them by society. Previously children had a set of defined roles within 
an extended family, which in turn had a place in a close-knit community 
where people shared similar social, religious, and moral values and 
customs. Situated at the center of these wider networks, children served 
a definite role and function. By providing a stabilizing influence, all the 
above supported society. In turn, society supported these networks. 

For the first time in history, at least in developed countries, the 
relationships between family members and between teachers and stu- 
dents lack clear guidelines—even though some families and schools do 
their best to offer them. As Victor Frankl observes, without supportive 
family networks, a religious context, and compelling social standards 
and values, individuals struggle for meaning in life.® 

Lacking the traditional external supports, students and teachers are 
often on their own—to discern how to build a healthy relationship and to 
forge their own vision of how and why to be together. Sometimes it is only 
the intrinsic quality of a student’s and teacher’s personal connectedness 
that keeps them going. Those of us today who are struggling with ques- 
tions of care, love, and commitment within the student-teacher relation- 
ship are pioneers. Instead of blaming ourselves (or our students, their 
families, or society in general) for the relational difficulties we may be 
having within the classroom and school settings, we need to appreciate 
this unique historical situation and the new kind of opportunity it 
presents. 


An Abbreviated Buddhist Psychology 


It needs to be noted that the following Buddhist perspective we are 
sharing is not a religious one. It is a spiritual perspective, though. That 
is, itis a non-material one. It concerns the quality of human perception. 
What follows is part of Buddhist psychology which has been in the pro- 
cess of development for over 2500 years. 

According to Buddhist psychology, which emphasizes consciousness, 
mindfulness, and awareness, to find a solid foundation for relationship 
we need to consider what we most value in our connection with someone 
we care about, someone we love.® What are the moments in a relationship 
we most cherish? Perhaps we answer: “When I feel loved.” Or, “When I 
really feel seen and understood.” 

Yet, what is really happening here that we cherish? In such moments 
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we become more fully present and thus taste the richness of our being. 
We no longer have to prove anything. Something in us relaxes, and our 
usual cares and distractions fade into the background. We feel more 
aware, more awake, more alive. 

Like many spiritual traditions, Buddhism views our daily experi- 
ence as a path. Our connection with people we care about and love, our 
students, can be one of the best vehicles for growing on the path. But, in 
order for the path to unfold, relationships must become conscious, not 
merely implied or suggested. The consciousness of the student-teacher 
relationship of care, compassion, and love develops greater awareness, 
depth, and spirit. Students and teachers discover a larger vision (at least 
“larger” than their own egocentric ego needs) and purpose that can help 
them persevere on the days when nothing seems to go right. 


Obstacles to Connectedness 


The more students and teachers are open to one another in care, 
compassion, and love, the more they begin to encounter obstacles that 
stand in the way of being more open and present. According to Buddhist 
psychology, these obstacles and inhibitions arise from all those habitual 
patterns of resistence, avoidance, and denial that we have developed as 
ways of coping with painful circumstances in our past.’ Change and 


renewal only occur when we are aware of the myriad ways we shut 
ourselves down in the presence of others; the particular ways we “wear 
a mask” so as to avoid our being hurt again.® 

Buddhist psychology emphasizes non-duality.? That is, becoming 
more human involves working with the totality of who and what we are— 
both our openness to others and our imprisonment to concepts and 
behaviors we use to avoid pain and hurt. Buddhist psychology asserts 
that although we all are conditioned by our society and culture, the basic 
nature of the human heart is unconditional. We are acaring, inquisitive, 
intelligence, an openness to reality. 

Thus, students and teachers have these two forces at work: an 
embryonic sense of caring, commitment, and love that wants to blossom, 
and the imprisoning weight of our past fears, anxieties, and hurts. If 
either side of students’ or teachers’ natures is emphasized to the exclu- 
sion of the other, they cannot move forward in relationship in any 
meaningful way. 

For instance, if the student is “stuck in the bliss trap” imagining that 
the teacher is a surrogate parent who will solve all life’s problems and 
leave behind all the student’s fears and limitations, then attachment, not 
care, compassion, and love is formed. Becoming too attached to anything, 
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according to Buddhist psychology, leads to rude shocks and disappoint- 
ments when the student is forced to deal with real life relational chal- 
lenges.'° 

Another distortion in the student-teacher relationship is “the secu- 
rity trap.” For instance, if a teacher tries to make a relationship with a 
student serve the teacher’s needs for friendship (or any other form of 
security), the teacher loses the sense of the greater vision of both edu- 
cation and relationship. According to Buddhist thought, neither of the 
above approaches provides a path. Neither of them really goes anywhere. 
They both sustain illusion and a false sense of relationality. As Kant, who 
was certainly not a Buddhist, put it: always treat people as ends in them- 
selves and never as a means toward fulfilling our own needs. 


Love 


Care, compassion, and love are transformative powers. For instance, 
love brings out two sides of the teacher and/or student—the expansive 
and the contracted, the awake and the asleep, the aware and the uncon- 
scious—into direct contact. Rigid places within us that have been hidden 
from view due to our hurts and fears awaken. We can choose to soften 
them or to let them remain hardened. Without this awareness, no choice 
is possible; and the student-teacher relationship suffers due to hidden, 
non-conscious scars. 

The student-teacher relationship can help free both from hidden 
entanglements by allowing them to see exactly how and where they are 
stuck. “The bliss and security traps” are but two examples. And from 
these “stuck” perspectives the student-teacher relationship seems fright- 
ening, for it forces both student and teacher to face things (negative 
psychological states, attachments, etc.) they would rather not look at. 

In a relationship in which the teacher demonstrates care, compas- 
sion, and love, the students find it difficult to avoid looking at themselves. 
When the teacher loves the totality of who the student is, the student’s 
blockages, fears, and hurts are all but impossible to ignore, for the 
teacher loves this side of the student also. 

Likewise, as students and teachers begin to face and to work with 
their internal blockages to self-understanding and with these obstacles 
to relationship, they are called on to cultivate their deepest resources, 
what Aristotle, certainly no Buddhist, called the virtues—such as pa- 
tience, strength, generosity, gentleness, and courage. These inner re- 
sources and energies help them forge a deeper connection with them- 
selves, with each other, and with life. 

The issue is not to imagine that we can “get rid” of all the difficulties 
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that inevitably arise in relationships, namely, if we could just “get it 
right” with life, with relationships, we could finally get on with “the real 
stuff.” The student-teacher relationship is “the real stuff.” Since a 
relationship is always a living process, never a finished product, new 
questions, obstacles, and challenges continually arise. As teachers and 
students we can grow to realize they are there to help us keep growing 
and expanding. The difficulties we have with intimacy, care, and com- 
passion become not so much an obstacle as an integral part of love’s path. 


Process 


A Zen story cited by Katagri: 


When Banzan was walking through a market, he overheard a conver- 
sation between a butcher and his customer. “Give me the best piece of 
meat you have,” said the customer. “Everything in my shop is the best,” 
replied the butcher. “You cannot find here any piece of meat that is not 
the best.” At these words, Banzan became enlightened." 


How did Banzan become enlightened? How does anyone become 
enlightened? Notice the word en-lightened, in that which is light. The 
customer came into the butcher shop with a prejudice, biases we all have, 
a blockage to relationship. He assumed that if he did not ask for the best 
piece of meat, the butcher would give him the worst piece, perhaps. When 
Banzan realized (that is, re-alized) that his internal blockages were 
keeping him in the dark, he came into the light (en-lightenment). 

This is a Zen story signifying the process we have previously de- 
scribed. Usually stories, metaphors, mythology, symbolism, meaningful 
ritual, etc., are a more positive way of getting at and communicating 
what we have been struggling to discuss through concepts. 

What person, thing, or situation do we like to avoid? Recreate this in 
your own imagination. You say, “she hurt me.” No, you missed that. She 
hurt what she thought was you; but not you. Buddhist psychology invites 
you to take responsibility. Do we really “see” our students? Or, do we see 
behavior? Do we merely see our assumptions and expectations? 

If we kept a journal of our awareness and reactions, we would learn 
a lot about ourselves. But, maybe that’s too much knowledge, too much 
freedom. Tony de Mello tells the story of a disciple who went to the master 
and asked: “What do I need to do to achieve liberation, freedom?” The 
master responded: “Go home and meditate on this question for a few 
months and when you think you have the answer come and share it with 
me.” So, the disciple did as the master requested. Several months later 
he returned. “What did you discover was holding you back from libera- 
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tion?” asked the master. “Nothing,” the disciple replied. “Then what is 
stopping you?” asked the master. At that moment the disciple experi- 
enced enlightenment.'* 

Our enlightenment as teachers demands that we stay awake. En- 
lightenment is being aware. Aware of what? Anything. Our thoughts, 
emotions, and bodily states. A flower. The clouds. A baby’s smile. A stone. 
Someone else’s face. Enlightenment may occur gradually. Or, quickly. 
Or, suddenly. It really doesn’t matter. As Polly Berends writes: 


We sense there is something we’re just not seeing, so we seek better 
mental and spiritual health. We associate happiness with something in 
thought. Like dreamers beginning to suspect it is “only a dream,” more 
and more when faced with trouble we question our perspective. Like the 
bear who went over the mountain,...we climb to the top only to see the 
other side. “Now what?” Priorities shift. Perspectives change. The time 
comes, and now is. 


This is enlightenment. 
She continues: “We have tried to do better; what we need is to see 
better... As each of us wakes up, the whole world wakes up a little.”'® 


Conclusion 


Satachidananda wrote: 


You can’t stop the waves, 
but you can learn to surf." 


Students and teachers can’t stop the thoughts, feelings, and memories 
which thwart interrelationship. Yet, the Buddhist psychological per- 
spective discussed in this paper is a way for them to “learn to surf.” That 
is, to learn about the waves, the blockages and obstacles which inhibit 
relationship. Thus, through awareness, the waves become a vehicle 
toward stronger and more viable relationships. Western psychology 
offers nothing comparable; so, hopefully, Buddhist psychology can comple- 
ment the various Western approaches to psychology, such as behavior- 
ism, which have been so helpful and fruitful to education. 
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Historically, society has frequently turned to its institutions for 
solutions to social problems that it could not resolve for itself. In 1954 we 
had the landmark Supreme Court decision that “we shall desegregate 
with all deliberate speed.” For ten years little happened. African Ameri- 
cans, under the leadership of Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., took action 
in the streets and lunch counters in the form of non-violent civil 
disobedience and the Civil Rights era of the Kennedy administration was 
born. But where did the courts turn when it came time to implement the 
Kennedy era legislation? The schools! It was an awesome task for only 
one institution. The expectation was that with busing and classroom 
desegregation, all would be well. America had nearly 200 years to get it 
right with the black race but it could not or would not. 

Now, with hindsight, we see how fraught with difficulty this assign- 
ment has been for the schools. Since then schools have been asked to 
shoulder even more of the social agenda: prevent teen pregnancy, drug 
usage, gang violence, and promote job development and training, family 
cohesion, and social equity of all kinds. In many ways this is not fair to 
the schools nor is it effective. Schools are only a part of society. The 
physician does not demand that the healthy arm heal the ill body. The 
part cannot heal the whole. Schools alone cannot mend society. The 
malaise and apathy in our society has infected all levels and groups. 
Getting our act together is the task of many institutions working to- 
gether. Yet, even if our most vigorous remedial efforts had a chance to 
succeed on all fronts, there are dynamics at work that could—not 
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necessarily—but could set much, if not all, of our hard-won progress 
aside. 

One may gain a perspective on many of the social issues in question 
and their dynamics from the writings of an unlikely quartet: Ilya Prigo- 
gine, a Russian Nobel Laureate in physics; Fred Polak, a Dutch historian; 
Joseph Tainter, an English archeologist; and Thomas Kuhn, an Ameri- 
can science historian. Tainter and Polak have both written specifically 
about society. Prigogine and Kuhn are both scientists and did not direct 
their cited works to social conditions. Thus, there is always a risk of 
misappropriation of their views. But if one can successfully trial-fit their 
ideas onto social conditions today, the reward is a new and revealing 
perspective. Even a cursory examination of their works will help one 
identify and explore possible answers to what is going wrong with our 
world; what hope has humankind; where we are headed; and what can 
we do about it? What might be the role of our institutions, especially the 
schools? 


Four Perspectives on America’s Situation 


The main avenues of this paper lie in “chaos theory” within the corri- 
dors of science. Thus there follows a brief review of Ilya Prigogine, win- 
ner of the 1977 Nobel Prize for his work on thermodynamics of nonequili- 
brium systems associated with Chaos Theory.' Thomas Kuhn, a science 
historian, is known for his widely appreciated work, The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions.* Joseph Tainter, an archeologist, has provoca- 
tively titled his 1988 work, The Collapse of Complex Societies*; and Fred 
Polak, a Dutch historian, introduced in 1961 a two-volume work, The 
Image of the Future.* 


How These Four Weave Together 

Chaos theory gives us some idea of chaos mechanics at work and we 
can see these dynamics at work in our society. In this paper, application 
of physical theory is pressed into service to address the chaos of our social 
system. Kuhn’s ideas of competing paradigms gives us a view of what 
constitutes the social dynamics of these chaotic mechanisms. Tainter 
outlines the nature of our prospective collapse should we continue “bus- 
iness as usual” within the prevailing industrial state paradigm and 
within the context of Prigogine and Kuhn. Last, Iinterpret Polak in ways 
that turn the mechanisms and dynamics of social disequilibrium and a 
new paradigm in the direction of some relief from our difficulties. 
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Prigogine and Chaos Theory 

In 1977 Prigogine won the Nobel Prize for his work on the thermo- 
dynamics of non-equilibrium systems. In the science arena, his work 
reinforces many of the postulates of Quantum Mechanics and once again 
challenges the Cartesian-Newtonian world view by arguing that the 
older mechanistic model relied on closed systems of linear relationships, 
stability, order, uniformity, and equilibrium. Prigogine’s work explores 
non-linear relationships, instability, disorder, divergence, and non- 
equilibrium. One might wonder what non-equilibrium systems have to 
do with anything but dream-world science! But this work has not escaped 
the notice of social scientists. They believe they glimpse in its complexity 
and concepts some promise of exploring the mysteries of social phenom- 
ena. The nature and rate of today’s social change contrasts sharply with 
the era in which much of our present-day thinking evolved...hence we 
may need some new intellectual tools. 

Prigogine’s new perspective asserted that the 19th century Newtonian 
approach, though greatly limited and representative of only local regions 
of reality, still fits into a larger scheme of things where the greater reality 
is seething and bubbling with change, disorder, and process. This process 
can attain such levels of turbulence that it can develop the propensity to 
bifurcate: a fall towards total chaos or a leap into a higher, more complex 
state of order and equilibrium. This sounds fine for chemistry, but does 
it speak to social systems? That may be hard to determine. 


Systems: Physical and Social 

Allsystems contain subsystems which are in a continual state of flux. 
During conditions of relative equilibrium, seemingly small differences 
are insignificant; at the outset they do not influence the prevailing state 
of general equilibrium. However, in turbulent states far-from-equilib- 
rium, conditions of extraordinary sensitivity and prospective adaptation 
exist due to the imbalance and influence of these once insignificant, small 
differences. An accidental, random combination of subsystems may 
become so powerful that it shatters the preexisting but fragile order and 
equilibrium. At this moment—termed a “singular moment” or “bifurca- 
tion point”—it is inherently impossible to determine in advance which 
direction change will take: whether the system will disintegrate into 
chaos or leap into a new, more differentiated higher level of order and 
new equilibrium.’ To work with equilibria we must first examine the 
subsystems called feedback loops. 
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Feedback Loops 

Your home thermostat is a feedback mechanism or loop. If it gets too 
hot, the thermostat deactivates the source of heat. If it gets too cold, the 
thermostat activates the source of heat. An increase of heat eventuates 
in a decrease of that heat. Conversely, an increase in the cold will trigger 
a decrease in the cold by activating the furnace...an increase or de- 
crease in a variable triggers an eventual opposite in that same vari- 
able. A positive results in a negative, or vice versa. This is a negative 
feedback loop. Negative feedback loops tend to stabilize all kinds of 
systems: social, biological, and physical. 

Positive feedback loops or “vicious cycles” tend to destabilize 
systems. Examples: 


@ Anoisy class requires the teacher to speak more loudly. The students 
take this as a challenge from the teacher with a new noise leve! to 
be exceeded. So the class gets louder. Now the teacher must shout 
even louder than before. An increase in loudness initiates the need 
for a further increase in loudness. 

@ Inflexible school policy is applied to a single student. This angers 
other students. To control this larger student group, the school 
must resort to even harsher measures. These measures increase 
the size of the group and their anger. Things escalate out of control 
and lead to a walkout or possibly a riot. 


These are simplistic examples, but they serve to illustrate the loop mech- 
anisms in a social context. 

Under acceptable conditions, society constitutes a dynamic mix of 
balanced negative and positive feedback loops. In times of relative sta- 
bility, the positive loops are held in check by the negative, and taken 
together they constitute those seemingly insignificant subsystems. Nearly 
every event in a society could be construed to be a subsystem...most of 
them totally trivial. All possible subsystems and their permutations are 
engaged with one another in a seething, boiling, cauldron of activity 
teeming with possibilities. This is our society. Individuals or groups, 
their needs, wants, ethnicities, races, religions, politics, economics, 
agencies, businesses, churches, organizations, institutions, etc. could all 
constitute subsystems and all are interacting with one another. Their 
combined behaviors and interactions with one another constitute even 
more subsystems. But most importantly, keep in mind they are in a 
condition of dynamic stability. The positive and negative loops cancel- 
ing one another keeps things together in a relative, albeit an uneasy, 
balance.® 

No single subsystem comes to dominate because the larger system 
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taken as a whole tends to dissipate or lose track of the influence of 
many subsystems that are operating. City Hall simply cannot listen and 
respond to everyone and every group. The school board cannot please all 
constituencies. The police cannot answer every call. This loss or dissipa- 
tion dampens the society’s response to a portion of the elements that 
define its dynamic state. These essential loss mechanisms exist as 
part of a social system’s negative feedback structure. They disperse the 
effects of various inputs as the loops mindlessly keep the entire social 
system at a functional level—however frustrating it may be for us as 
citizens. It would seem being occasionally ignored is necessary to social 
stability. A society has a host of competing ideas and forces operating at 
all times. Most cancel one another out, but a few can have real impact. 
It is the society’s overall ability to disregard some of this input and avoid 
its influence that helps maintain its stability. This sounds callous. City 
Hall absentmindedly says “yes” to the Black Caucus and then denies it 
ever did so. Initially the caucus had little clout. Now they are perturbed. 
Perturbations is indeed the word used in the chaos discussions to 
describe the jostling and unpredictable interactions these subsystems 
exhibit. 


Attractors 

These are inputs or circumstances that pull or attract a system’s 
evolutionary path of development away from this initial and presum- 
ably dynamic but stable condition. Theoretically a totally stable society 
would never experience an attractor. All initial conditions would con- 
tinue to prevail. There would be no social change, no dynamic whatever. 
It does not happen this way, however, because change is the reality. Take 
the Black Caucus that has just been snubbed: the initial conditions of 
relative stability in that group will soon become very sensitive to the 
perturbations of the alleged injustice; a heightened social awareness will 
now permit a wider response to the agitation of this group. The caucus 
will begin making demands and realistic threats that pull all conditions 
towards instability. This is the attractor. They may not work alone. The 
efforts of the caucus may dovetail neatly with the intentions of other 
groups. Soon their aggregate makes for a very large positive feedback 
system or loop. 

Many subsystems in society try to make their influence felt, and as 
more of them succeed, the more chaotic the society becomes—the farther 
from stability it will drift. Worse, what once went unnoticed in the essen- 
tial loss mechanisms, things once dissipated, ignored, or disregarded 
and having little influence on the system, now get inordinate attention 
and have considerable effect. Our once reasonably stable society with 
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initial conditions of relative equilibrium may now have drifted to a state 
far from equilibrium.’ In this far-from-equilibrium state, the society 
is tending towards chaos and its equilibrium is now very sensitive to 
these agitating groups, subsystems—attractors. Ordinarily their yelling 
and carrying on was processed by the loss mechanisms or dissipative part 
of the stable condition and so they had little net effect. No one would have 
thought to measure the initial conditions of original calm in the caucus 
or local society as a whole, but now the calm is gone and their once small 
agitations have great consequence. 


The Butterfly Effect 

A near chaotic, far-from-equilibrium system will amplify small mic- 
roscopic perturbations into macroscopic behavior. This is often referred 
to as the “butterfly effect.” With intended irony, Edward Lorenz sug- 
gested that, if the earth’s weather system system is an example of chaos, 
then a butterfly flapping its wings in Brazil could cause a tornado in 
Texas. 

Extrapolating, this could mean that the actions of even a single 
individual can lead to large, unforeseen changes in the eventual behavior 
of an entire social system. Lee Harvey Oswald and James Ear] Ray were 
single men, but their alleged assassinations of President John F. Kennedy 
and Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. respectively sent waves of response 
through our society. A single postal employee goes on arampage and kills 
several co-workers. The entire postal system responds. Jesus was one 
person and we have Christianity. Albert Einstein was one person and for 
good or ill we have nuclear technology. The seemingly small and insig- 
nificant individual—like the butterfly—has an effect far out of propor- 
tion to its singularity.® 


Self-Organizing Systems 


According to this part of the theory, most real-life examples undulate 
around aset of steady-state conditions because of the right mix of positive 
and negative feedback loops. If the entire system is simply behaving 
dynamically with little prospect of going chaotic, it can exist in a state 
termed “far from equilibrium” for an indeterminate length of time. It 
may be uncomfortable, but it is nontheless an equilibrium. Under altered 
conditions, certain of these undulations might become amplified and 
brought to highly influential levels through positive feedback loops. 
Now, this next point is very important. If these amplified fluctua- 
tions happen to occur at a time when the social system is already 
straining against other outside variables (war, flooding, earthquakes, 
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hurricanes, famine, social unrest, scarcity, etc.) the fluctuations can 
become destabilized, oscillate out of control, and get pushed through 
their ultimate thresholds of influence to new, higher, and more complex, 
more desireable states of organization and behavior. Or at least we hope 
that’s what happens. Descent into chaos is the flip side of a bifurcation 
or singular moment. If our society behaves like self-organizing systems, 
theory suggests that we will break out of our narrow self-interest, rise 
above our problems, find solutions, implement them, and end up with a 
better society than we have at the present. At this time, our nation is 
straining against a host of other variables: external stressors. 

Schools strain against poor facilities, violence, under-funding, indif- 
ferent teachers, irrelevant curriculum, etc. Society strains against the 
aforementioned wars, earthquakes, floods, resource shortages, etc. These 
stressors tend to sap the will and resources of the institution or a nation. 
California suffers from chronic flooding in the rainy season and brush 
fires in the dry season. We will be for a long time recovering physically 
and/or psychically from the Oakland and Los Angeles earthquakes, from 
hurricanes Hugo and Andrew, from the flooded Midwest, from the stern 
winter of 1994, from our quandary with Haiti or Rwanda and the 
dilemma of Bosnia and the Serbs, from the decay in Russia and questions 
arising from GATT or Mexico and NAFTA. All this is bad enough. But our 
dynamic equilibrium—the integrity of our social fabric—depends on the 
continued and effective internal functioning of our institutions. How- 
ever, they are not functioning as they ought. There is a great deal of 
instability in many of them; that is, they have become overly complex, 
very expensive, mismanaged, and dangerous to the commonweal. Add 
this to the equation: when these malfunctioning institutions must ad- 
dress external stressors as part of their mission, as well as contending 
with their own heavy baggage of internal inertia, incompetence, and 
malfunction, our entire social system becomes taxed even further— 
perhaps to the point of bifurcation at that singular moment. 

Societies respond to losses from external stressors by falling back on 
their surplus resources. Schools fall back on tougher policies, bigger 
classes, belt-tightening, or cutting needed programs. In the larger 
society we are rebuilding that which was lost to the floods and quakes by 
falling back on our surplus of lumber (trees), construction steel, glass, 
etc. We are dealing with the flooding and loss of crops by falling back on 
our stored surplus foods and remaining fertile soils. A nation can draw 
down its resources to dangerously low levels. As more and more stressors 
manifest, these surplus resources dwindle. I would point to our declining 
petroleum production, diminishing forests, our eroding soils and conse- 
quent shrinking agricultural output and polluted water and air. I would 
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point to our declining educational achievement relative to its increasing 
cost. Eventually a nation—or a school—has no more surpluses to bail it 
out. Collapse can follow, as Tainter suggests. 


A Speculative Example—Russia 

The attempt to design a social example of this behavior is risky 
because not enough is certain regarding the chaos process in a social 
context. As a trial run suppose we consider the conditions of the forty 
years of Cold War from the point of view of the Soviets. Those mutually 
polarized and hostile political conditions with the United States might be 
considered a negative feedback loop creating reasonably stable if not 
very enviable initial conditions for both our social systems. Admittedly, 
for most Soviet citizens, it must have been a harsh, cold, and gray world; 
yet a stable one. Now consider that their system was also straining 
against certain external stressors: the inefficiencies and incompetence in 
their bureaucratic, economic, and political systems in response to our 
build-up of arms; their mired condition in Afghanistan; the need for a 
constant suppression of dissent; and their own deteriorating natural 
environment and gross misuse of resources. Social unrest, chronic 
scarcity, failed expectations, graft, corruption, inequity were all small— 
or perhaps not so small—subsystems. Their whole society was tilting 
increasingly towards conditions far from equilibrium. 

Suddenly we were stunned as President Mikhail Gorbachev stated 
that he will deny us our longtime enemy. They quit the “Cold War.” We 
witnessed the removal of this superpower Cold-War equilibrium! Fol- 
lowing shortly after Soviet Glasnost and Peristroika, unrest surfaced 
with subsequent street demonstrations beginning in East Berlin. The 
relatively significant attractor of prospective freedom led to suddenly 
unstable conditions everywhere. After all, East Germany and other 
authoritarian Bloc countries were well known for keeping their citizens 
in line. But the tensions must have been enormous. This collection of 
small, microscopic sub-systems suddenly coalesced and become macro- 
scopic. As a result, their social system begins to drift—perhaps it still 
drifts—towards bifurcation in a state far-from-equilibrium. Will the 
present Russian far-from-equilibrium condition break through its upper 
threshold limits to the new stability of a self-organizing system or will it 
descend into the chaos of anarchy and civil war? Under the latter 
scenario, Russia would be far more dangerous to the United States and 
world than during the Cold War. 


America 
Conditions are presently better but not comfortably stable in America. 
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Whether or not we are far from or near equilibrium is hard to say. The 
answer could pivot on how influential several key attractors are. If we 
attempt to fabricate a scenario for America it could take many different 
forms. Following, I list some obvious prominent attractor candidates 
that proffer the possibility of going macro in American life today. Taken 
singly or in combinations, and in no particular order, these might be: (a) 
the economy and jobs, (b) serious emerging resource scarcities, (c) racial/ 
ethnic issues, (d) religious/moral/educational issues, (e) the environment 
and pollution, (f) immigration—legal and illegal, (g) foreign competition 
(NAFTA, the GATT and other trade talks), and (h) American involve- 
ment in other countries, be it military or humanitarian. 

Our dynamic equilibrium of the moment—precarious or not—is 
conceivably due to the very stabilizing prospect of a recovering economy 
and all that this implies. In addition to the above mix of attractors, others 
might be our increasingly expensive and increasingly malfunctioning 
institutions (education, health care, welfare, social security, etc.), the 
downsizing of corporations and businesses, military base closings, re- 
duced weapons production, exporting of jobs to Mexico, increasing home- 
lessness and spread of poverty and hunger. Any one of these, singly or 
together, or other equally competitive attractors could surface at any 
time with real vigor and cause our society to move even further from 
equilibrium where we might survive the many positive feedback loops 
and leap into a new, more differentiated higher level of order and new 


equilibrium. Or we experience true chaos, probably, taking the form of 
anarchy and violence. Both of which we see emerging as strong attractors 
in our streets, taking the form of gang activity,drive-by shootings, and 
other serious social behavior. 


Thomas Kuhn 


Kuhn observed in The Structure of Scientific Revolutions® that as a 
system of scientific knowledge or prevailing but aging paradigm begins 
to stiffen and ossify, new ideas and knowledge no longer fit or can be 
easily incorporated into the existing order. Rather, they are forced to 
circulate as rejected orphans outside the “accepted” scheme of things. 
But they don’t go away. There develops a maelstrom of scientific contra- 
diction and academic discontent with the prevailing paradigm as it 
increasingly fails to accommodate and/or explain or meet the demands 
of all that is “new.” The slow development and emergence of a new, grow- 
ing, competing, alternative, successfully explanatory paradigm further 
increases the vigor of the debate. The rival paradigms are eventually put 
to the test—usually by default—until the academic world determines the 
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victor. Usually change eventually wins and a new paradigm—a new 
order of knowledge and world view—arises from the old and the old is 
incorporated within the new by virtue of the greater breadth and scope 
of the new. Thus Quantum Mechanics supplanted yet contained Newton- 
ian mechanics; thus the social concept of American participatory democ- 
racy defeated the idea of Monarchy, but we retained a presidency; thus 
a system of free education for all replaced education for the privileged 
few, retaining the option of a private education. The Enlightenment sup- 
planted the supremacy of the church in Europe and continental drift 
better explains tectonic mechanisms in geology. 

In a social context, today’s American industrial state paradigm in- 
creasingly fails to embrace the maelstrom of discontent circulating about 
in the larger society or in the frightening malfunction of many of our most 
important institutions. We may be seeing the struggles of different forms 
of governance trying to emerge, we may be seeing new educational 
trends striving for recognition, we may be seeing new forms of economics 
and distribution of wealth seeking the light, we may be seeing new ways 
of relating to the planet earth with ideas taken from indigenous origins. 
The evolving mood in American thought and action is increasingly at 
odds with older, set ways of an exploitive, materialistic, resource-driven, 
largely inequitable and racist, stratified society—i.e., the prevailing in- 
dustrial state paradigm. The present industrial state paradigm is unable 
to accommodate all that is seeking entry into the current American 
mainstream. We are more and more multicultural at the same time 
retaining vestiges of personal and institutional racism; our political 
system has promised change and yet is polarized inte inaction; our 
military is being downsized yet seeks to defend or intervene on behalf of 
our (and others’) national interest all over the world; and all the while our 
country festers from within from pollution, crime, senseless violence, 
elite misbehavior, social and religious unrest, economic inequity, insti- 
tutional malfunction, a precarious economy, and so on. 


Other Evidence of Far-From-Equilibrium Social Conditions 


Kuhn’s thesis appears to be particularly appropriate at this time for 
social scientists. Social equilibrium is surely a relative term. The word 
itself implies little or no net change. The sheer rapidity of social change 
today suggests a drift towards disequilibrium. Historically, social equi- 
librium could be characterized by those conditions of Medieval Europe 
where the social change was glacially slow. Continuity and easy social 
adaptation was the experience of generations. Today, rapid change is the 
norm. The industrial revolution set things into motion that continue to 
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accelerate today. Trade has evolved from a local, smelly, goats, chickens, 
and sheep crowded market-place tradition to a level of high-tech global 
electronic fund transfer. Economics has followed suit. Politics and mili- 
tary power has moved away from a few treaties and marriage alliances 
of convenience for the royalty to the world organization of the United 
Nations. Thus, Iraq experiences the wrath of the world in Desert Storm. 
Scientific knowledge doubles every decade, putting continued strain on 
all other systems. Social roles of men and women are being redefined. In 
America, feminism has taken root. Even in the very traditional societies 
of Islam and in India, there is considerable pressure for women’s free- 
doms and other social reforms. 

Technology in general (electronics, biotechnology, robotics, televi- 
sion, computers) has raced ahead so far and so fast that uses for new 
discoveries and products are met with skepticism by an overwhelmed 
consumer population. Online is the “Information Superhighway.” We 
can easily see the assignment for the schools here, but probably not the 
funding. Demographics and population growth grip our attention. Nearly 
one in five of everyone that has ever lived is now alive. Mexico City is 
approaching 30 million. Every month China and India together add 2.7 
million more people. Sadly, the global resources needed by these new 
mouths are not expanding, so there is less and less to go around. The 
economic gap between the top and bottom fifth of any nation is getting 
larger.'° So is the discontent. Add to the equation the aforementioned 
clamor of disenchanted minorities, malfunctioning institutions, gridlocked 
political systems, unstable governments, wildly fluctuating economic 
conditions, Los Angeles riots, exportation of jobs, NAFTA, drugs, vio- 
lence, teen pregnancy, failing education, declining productivity, unwork- 
able and unliveable cities, gridlocked traffic, etc. These are some of the 
conditions that the present paradigm fails to accommodate with much 
success. And this is only the “social” list. Read on! 

Add to the above all of the difficulties, expenses, and controversies 
we face concerning environmental conditions: Greenhouse warming, 
ozone loss, rising sea levels, threatened drought in the breadbasket, 
cleanup of polluted military and industrial sites, logging and grazing 
issues along with water controversy in the West, drilling in the Alaskan 
Wildlife Refuge for oil, decommissioning costs of obsolete nuclear plants, 
air pollution, water pollution and clean water scarcity, agricultural 
shortfall, and so on. This does not even consider energy issues of today 
or the political transitions/political will needed to address all these 
problems. Top it all off with the greatest_unknown variable of all— 
a nasty surprise. If this is not a sudden and unexpected nuclear, chem- 
ical, or biological “brush-fire” war (or worse), it would probably be of a 
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catastrophic environmental nature: serious greenhouse warming, fam- 
ine, or biological epidemic (viral perhaps). The earth’s historical record 
found and deciphered from tree rings, deep sea sediment cores, ice cores, 
the rock record, etc. is full of previous “nasties.” Monumental events 
possibly causing frequent and massive die-outs and extinctions are 
readily found recorded in the earth’s history. No one, no thing, appears 
to be “bullet proof.” 

In a stable society, many of these human-centered issues would be 
nettlesome, perhaps serious, but likely manageable. We could muddle 
through. But recall that under certain states far-from-equilibrium, 
seemingly insignificant small differences can generate conditions of 
extraordinary sensitivity and become so powerful that they shatter the 
preexisting order and equilibrium. 

The question arises: are we now in a state of far-from-equilbrium 
bordering on chaos and disorder? Can we retreat back to the way things 
were? If not, then into what do we descend if we fail to reach new condi- 
tions of social equilibrium? Combining Kuhn’s and Prigogine’s argu- 
ments, the results translate into a social paradigm matching our situa- 
tion with all the heavy inputs of of energy, capital, high technology, and 
labor, so that there results today’s accelerated social change: disorder, 
instability, diversity, disequilibrium, nonlinear relationships, and tem- 
porality. In this condition, systems may tolerate existence on the 
edge of total chaos for a great deal of time but may eventually 
become inordinately sensitive to the external influences of the 
competing paradigm, malfunctioning institutions, etc. Small in- 
puts may yield huge and startling and unanticipated effects. An entire 
social system may seek to reorganize itself in ways we would find 
bewildering and frightening. 

Assume our society is in amore or less uneasy equilibrium. Attractors 
such as the disenchantment and agitation of a growing Hispanic or 
African-American minority or a chronic and growing condition of hun- 
ger, homelessness, and unemployment taken singly could have a notice- 
able but modest influence on the prevailing conditions of equilibrium in 
our society. But let conditions go to far-from-equilibrium because of the 
sheer volume of “small differences” and we have a wholly different 
situation. How do we accommodate a new and equitable re-distribution 
of this nation’s wealth where nearly forty percent of this wealth is held 
by one percent of the population? How do we promise and deliver social 
equity for a population that is no longer a majority of white, Anglo-Saxon 
European stock but is increasingly Hispanic, Asian, and African Ameri- 
can? How do we reconcile the demands of business and industry with the 
needs of the environment? How do we adjust the intense attention paid 
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to individual rights with the simultaneous neglect of sorely needed 
strengthening of community? These could be powerful attractors. And 
one wonders what kind of task will be given the schools to address these 
issues. Recall their very modest gains with desegregation and all the 
other assignments they have been given. 


Joseph Tainter 


Tainter' has written a small but challenging book titled The Col- 
lapse of Complex Societies. Because our social continuity is predicated on 
the successful functioning of our institutions, he argues that as they age 
they become more and more complex, they drive increasingly towards 
greater costs and greater inefficiency resulting in eventual malfunction 
and social collapse. Our entire Western Civilization is frighteningly fra- 
gile and ultimately ephemeral. The roadside of history is littered with 
remains of long-dead civilizations. Archeological and anthropological 
literature document that social collapse is repeated in human history: it 
is global in its occurrence, and it eventually affects all societies from 
simple foragers to great empires. None is exempt. There are no excep- 
tions. If there were, where are they now? There are only varying but 
unpredictable durations of tenacious existence. Some of the longest are 
around 1250 years and some of the shortest are 300 years.'* And what of 
that word Complexity! What exactly becomes complex in a society? 
Human societies are problem-solving organizations. People band to- 
gether with a survival mentality to make use of sources of food, water, 
energy, and raw materials which requires cooperative effort—a division 
of labor. From time to time serious problems confront a society. People 
will organize to seek ways of coping with these problems. Success with 
such an organizational, socio-political approach requires heavy invest- 
ments in a variety of inputs: financial resources, natural and materiel 
resources, space, human talent, and labor, their time and commitment. 
If the resulting organizational effort succeeds, it becomes routine, kept 
“alive”—put on “hold” for the next time such a difficulty faces the 
society—it becomes “institutionalized.” So we have government bureau- 
cracies, institutions for banking, commerce, health care, manufacture, 
trade, NASA, the military, education, churches, etc., etc. Consider that 
at one time there was no FBI or DEA, no IRS, no C[Athe need had not 
yet surfaced. And once created, they all grow! Look at the increasing 
financial demands of NASA or the American medical/healthcare system 
during the last decades. None grow cheaper or smaller or go away, so... 

We trip over the well-known sociological axiom of the institutional 
dynamic. They tend to grow, require increasing resource input, 
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specialize and become rigid and inflexible, then return back to the society 
shrinking benefits or increasing failure to deliver on their original 
mission or mandate. Where are the promised benefits from massive in- 
vestment in NASA, arms industries, education, health care, welfare? 
Many institutions become millstones about the neck of the very society 
which spawned them. The agitation of the New Right—church and 
otherwise—is evidence of spreading disenchantment with public school- 
ing, health care, the United States Constitution, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, immigration, civil rights legislation, and so on. So, to 
answer the question: what exactly becomes complex in a society? Sim- 
plistically it is the institutional fabric—the sum of all the institutions 
of a society—that becomes complex and eventually unresponsive to the 
needs of the very society that gave them birth. A society that exhibits 
these shrinking returns from its institutions is headed for collapse. 
Tainter argues it is only a question of “when.” A complex society that has 
collapsed is suddenly less stratified, simpler, smaller, with less social 
differentiation. Occupational specialization diminishes with less cen- 
tralized control from anywhere. Information stops flowing, significant 
trade and commerce may decline or cease, and there is less overall 
coordination among individuals and groups. Economic and productive 
activity drops to acommensurate level, while the arts and literature may 
decline to the conditions of a dark age. Population may decline rapidly, 
and for those who remain the world of their immediate experience 
shrinks accordingly. Consider, for example, Casson’s account of the 
withdrawal of Roman power from Britain as the Empire underwent 
collapse: 


From A.D. 100 to 400 all Britain except in the north was as pleasant and 
peaceful acountryside as it is today...But by 500 A.D. it had all vanished 
and the country had reverted to a condition which it had, perhaps, never 
seen before. There was no longer a trace of public safety, no houses of 
size, dwindling townships and all the villas and most of the Roman 
cities burnt, abandoned, looted and left the habitation of ghosts." 


Fred Polak 


But happily—maybe—Polak offers us a way out.'* Whether it would 
work is hard to say. Polak, an historian and survivor of the Nazi camps, 
asked what social dynamic could possibly lead the entire German nation 
to follow Hitler’s mad policy and direction in the 1930s and 1940s? It was 
Polak’s thesis that Germany, lacking an appropriate image of a collec- 
tive national future, was psychologically adrift after the end of World 
War I. Hitler took advantage of the existing psychological or values 
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vacuum and offered his nation a vision of a glorious, fascist future that 
they pursued with vigor. He simply told them what they wanted to hear. 


image: a mental picture of something not actually present. 
@ imaging: the deliberate act of picturing events, conditions, or circum- 
stances that are intended to manifest at some future time. 


Polak makes the case that all societies need an image of the future 
that will serve to pull them forward towards tomorrow much in the way 
like a mountain guide might lead a scout troop to safely attain a difficult 
and lofty summit...a national “attractor” if you will. Such an image, how- 
ever, must be carefully crafted lest it be not what society wants when it 
arrives. There have been many failures. We will get to those shortly. 

Polak’s method might require the mechanisms of chaos theory for 
social change. The activity of creating an image allows one, or an entire 
nation, to envision something far grander than the present moment. This 
is the creation of positive attractors. Considering today’s national and 
global difficulties, conjecturing something finer than the present ought 
not be too hard to do. Anyone seeking such an image of the future would 
find it necessary to make responsible choices among many various 
alternatives. Polak argues that the development of. images of the 
future and ethics are intimately related. 

In 1961, well before futures studies became fashionable, Polak 
wrote, “In asense itis the prophet, the projector ofimages, who may write 
in advance a considerable part of the history of the future, but the 
materials out of which he creates his images are drawn largely from the 
cultural heritage to which he belongs. The images themselves may be 
thought of as powerful time-bombs which explode somewhere in the 
future, although the men and societies who create them have little 
control over when, where, and how they will explode.” Polak observes 
that the identity of these so-called prophets, these creators of appealing 
mass images of the future, are almost always aristocratic in their think- 
ing. They are planting images whose time may not yet have come and 
may or may not be embraced by those who will inherit those images and 
inhabit that future. Krishna, Buddha, and Christ planted “time bombs” 
that were never intended to establish religions but only intended to 
teach, yet established religions are what happened. And conversely, 
image-makers may plant images that a society would be well-advised to 
ignore. Karl Marx/Lenin presented to that generation an image of the 
future containing the presumed requisite values, economics, and morals 
for the utopian society. Hitler offered his image; Stalin, his...and we 
know the histories that followed. President Kennedy stirred America 
when he offered to put a man on the moon within ten years. Although it 
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was a short-term and technological image, it gave Americans a common 
focus and for a brief while galvanized our efforts to that end. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. gave his listeners an image of the future in the well- 
known “I Have a Dream” address. Lyndon Johnson offered America “The 
Great Society,” part of which struggles on today. Ronald Reagan offered 
us an economic image of prosperity that never materialized, except for 
a few of his close friends and selected stockholders. George Bush could 
do no better than envision an amorphous, ambiguous “kinder, gentler 
nation” with “a thousand points of light.” Pat Buchanan and Ross Perot 
have made their pitch to Americans. Bill Clinton and Al Gore may now 
be irrelevant but leave us with a very demanding economic image to 
follow...one that makes few friends if we are to avoid Tainter’s scenario. 

In various ways many thoughtful leaders today argue that no nation 
can long endure that cannot see itself engaged in activities and embrac- 
ing beliefs that shape some form of national continuity; some anticipated 
destiny that becomes a compass successfully navigating and transcend- 
ing the ominous present—to pursue an image of the future. When images 
are useful and productive or misdirected and ill-advised, invariably the 
imaging of something far different than the present moment belongs to 
the creative minority. They alone possess an awareness of the future 
which makes possible a conscious, voluntary, and responsible choice 
between alternative futures. If this sounds elitist, it is simply history. 
The task, it would seem, is to convince an entire nation of the possibility 
and validity of a given image. Looking back, America seems to have dis- 
covered and embraced the “time-bomb” consumer images of the Henry 
Fords and later, in the 1940s and 1950s, from corporate leaders, manu- 
facturers, and politicians who envisioned an energy and resource-driven, 
consumer-oriented society. At the time it seemed the right thing to do. In 
retrospect we seem to have listened to bad futures-imaging advice. Who 
are today’s aristocratic thinkers that are fashioning tomorrow’s image of 
the future? Newt Gingrich? What is the nature of that imaged future and 
what is the process of imaging? You, the reader, are a good example of 
that aristocratic thinker and planner of future images. 

Probably you do not see yourself in this way. I would ask you (face- 
tiously): are you today, in all that you are, in all that you do and how you 
live and what you have accomplished, the victim of random forces over 
which you had no control? Have you been brought to your present status 
and condition unwillingly...kicking and screaming all the way? I thought 
not. Certainly you are not where you are by virtue of a confluence of 
merely fortuitous events again beyond your control. In the not so distant 
past you, as an individual, had an image of your own future, and as a 
result of that image and your own actions taken at that time, certain 
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events began to take place in your life. You have influenced events in 
ways that permitted your image of your own future to manifest. 

Do not dismiss your apparent control over the future merely because 
it seems so easy. At a personal and individual level your own image of 
your own future led you to believe in and pursue activities that have 
brought you where you are now. Though it may seem so, this is not trivial! 
What you are now and what you have accomplished is the result of your 
own doing. No one did it for you. You took charge of your own future by 
creating an image of the future to guide you. You took action at an earlier 
time to compel your image of your own future into eventual manifesta- 
tion. You may have been unaware of the dynamics, but even now you 
have an image of events amid conditions yet to come and you will take 
action in the present in order to compel your present image into future 
manifestation. You are quite literally reacting to an imaged event 
which has not yet occurred. Your rationale for action in the pre- 
sent has its roots in the future. Good teachers are marvelous at 
accomplishing this with their students. They will tell them they can do 
anything they like in their lives if they but have faith in themselves and 
confidence in their efforts. If we can direct things as we wish well into 
the future, then why do we ignore this gift so? 

Now comes the “kicker.” Is there a national equivalent of this indivi- 
dual phenomenon? Polak believes there is. Many authors agree that one 
of the major dynamics shaping the future is what people presently image 
that future to be. We, in America, seem to have lost our grasp of an appro- 
priate and compelling image of the future. It is appropriate that children 
focus narrowly upon their own personal futures. It is not necessarily so 
for mature adults. A grander, social responsibility falls to them. Sadly, 
our immediate interests too often focus on the very near and personal: 
How will the the proposed new federal health care reforms impact me? 
Are my property values going to fall? What about my investments? Me, 
me, me!...all predicated on one form or another of selfishness. There 
seems to be no compelling image of the future that captures the alle- 
giance of Americans as a society, all of whom must, in part at least, di- 
vorce their imaging responsibilities from possible personal loss and 
instead concern themselves with the greater good of the many in the 
future. Recall please our focus on individual rights rather than commu- 
nity rights. 

What and where are the images? There are many contenders. The 
African Americans have theirs, the Hispanics and Native Americans, 
theirs; so do the homeless, the unemployed, the environmentalists, the 
corporate CEOs, the politicians, the military, and so on. There is little 
national consensus regarding what direction our country should take. 
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One of our most pressing needs may well be to find a suitable guiding 
image of the future we collectively want. Presently, the new director for 
the National Endowment for the Humanities is proposing we have a 
“National Conversation” covering just these kinds of issues. One of the 
most appropriate topics could well be a dialog on the concept of our 
national image of the future. Clinton and Gore may have only partially 
glimpsed the magnitude of this need. At one time Colonial Americans 
had a sufficiently powerful image of an free nation that it eventually 
became a reality. They worked for it. They pulled together. They col- 
lectively sacrificed for its eventuality. These things do not “just happen!” 
Abraham Lincoln retained an image of united states so we fought a civil 
war on that one. Americans willed the future of their vision by working 
for it. It seems we are not as confident today. We are not corks floating 
on the surface of a stormy sea to be victims of events and tossed randomly 
about by the waves unless we wish it so. It will be interesting to see what 
kind of future the East Europeans fashion for themselves. It will depend 
on their collective image of the future. We saw that the East German’s 
vision could create tremendous change by toppling its entire govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia amazed the world with a bloodless and peaceful 
partitioning. The Serbs of former Yugoslavia have an image of their own 
future that has shocked the world. Poland promises to be a shining light. 
Russia is the object our intense scrutiny. What we should realize is that 
we are intently watching to see what kind of national image of the future 
they will fashion for themselves. Why don’t we do this for ourselves? 
When people have an image of the future, and if they take action in the 
present to work towards the materialization of that image, it must 
happen! 

But what should we do for ourselves? Should we seek larger and 
grander technologies? Should we seek and invent more utilitarian and 
functional institutions? Should we try to make our present ones work 
once again as they ought? Should we develop new social and family rela- 
tionships? Should we seek to develop a true, working, participatory 
democracy? Should we seek sustainable ways of relating to the planet 
earth? Should we explore the full range of implications hidden esoteri- 
cally in our religions, philosophies, and theological writings? And who is 
going to be doing this imaging? Do you trust your local politician for this 
task? Do you have a role to play? Whose responsibility is it? How do we 
begin? I’m not sure I know the answers to any of these questions. As 
individuals we may accomplish but little for the larger society . But as 
focused communities we can do much. So the first step would seem to be 
to strengthen our sense of community and its influence over our behav- 
ior. Then we can go to the next step, and the next, etc. 
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The Process—Envisioning the Future 


The future is not the domain of knowledge but of action. And that 
action is taken in the present. If one wants change in the future, the 
present moment is the leverage point—the point of power. The future is 
a metaphor for the human imagination, and starts with unlearning— 
mainly unlearning the past.'5 

There are singular, identified, well-traveled steps to traverse in the 
exercise of imaging. That is what makes it so school-like in application. 
Warren Ziegler lists five stages of imaging: (a) discerning of concerns, (b) 
focused imaging of compelling visions, (c) creating shared vision— 
consensus, (d) connecting the future with the present, and (e) discovering 
strategy paths and actions to move into that future. These last two 
activities are very important. Many can envision something finer than 
the present moment but do not complete the next step—to bridge the gap 
between here and now to that future condition, place, and time to show 
how this transition might be made. Leaving this step to the individual to 
traverse alone only invites frustration and abandonment of the task. 
Critics of futures studies are fond of declaring that no one can know the 
future. Perhaps, perhaps not. But this attitude belies their unspoken 
assumption that the future is therefore something that simply happens 
to you, that you are not at all influential or in control of those events that 
shape your daily life. Because there is (1) always a measure of uncer- 
tainty and ambiguity of results in such matters and (2) the critics, on 
occasion, have an apparent grain of truth in their argument, thus many 
people therefore go the whole distance and conclude that they do not 
have any control over the future. But this attitude denies the immense 
influence that we do have over future events. The fruits of your own life 
contradict that conclusion. Thomas Hine” argues that, “For at least two 
decades, no compelling, comprehensive vision of the future has captured 
the American imagination. Our culture is like a child raised without 
adults... We used to have contempt for our ancestors and envy our 
descendants. Now we look wistfully back at our ancestors and think of 
our descendants hardly at all. The future was once a radiant city; nowit’s 
a slum.” This has occurred because the technology and consumption- 
driven future of personal expansiveness has outlived its usefulness. 
Material attainment of past goals has not brought greater happiness, 
merely nostalgia for a time when things seemed to work better—and 
remember, frequently these “better” times pivoted on community, not 
individualism. Our quantitative standard of living may still be riding 
high, but our qualitative standard has plummeted. Many of the values 
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that have caused our current problems are still part of our society and 
thinking. Subtler values are emerging that might prove to be more useful 
in dealing with the technological, human, and environmental problems 
that we face."” 


Communitarianism 

The “high priest” of dialog-on-community is sociologist Amitai Etzioni. 
He has written extensively about society—that delicate balance between 
the individual and the group.'* Communitarianism is the newest buzz- 
word for this perspective. “At each point in time, there’s a creative ten- 
sion between individual right and the needs of the community, and any 
attempt to ‘resolve’ the tension is wrong on the face of it because you can 
resolve it only by making one of them dominant. The better society — the 
most civil, humane, democratic society—exists when individual rights 
and community needs are in careful balance.”’® This is chaos equilibrium 
theory at its best with feedback loops and attractors held within accept- 
able limits of flux. 

In a question put to Etzioni, he was asked, “Obviously, communitar- 
ianism is at least in part a reaction to the turmoil that has resulted from 
this era of heightened individualism. Do you see any possibility in coun- 
tries such as the United States of moving toward authoritarianism as 
response to this turmoil?” He responded, “No, not in the foreseeable 
future. I don’t think our turmoil has reached the point that people are 
really craving for a strong hand, though there are some danger signs... 
American authoritarians have suggested everything from suspending 
the Constitution until the war against drugs is over, to quarantining 
anybody who has AIDS [as Castro has done]...There are always these 
right-wing forces, and in a period of economic and social difficulties they 
can rise in significance, as they did in the McCarthy era.””° With the 
prospect of developing positive feedback loops, such right-wing groups 
may come to hold more power than is healthy in a democracy. Watch 
carefully how Germany handles its “skin heads.” There is an alarming 
“sympathy” for their cause. Watch the “Far Political Right”—religious 
and political— in America. There is growing sympathy for their cause as 
well. 

Admittedly, a community needs a shared culture and shared lan- 
guage (here is collective, shared imaging). However, this looks almost 
unattainable for America as we become more and more multicultural 
and continue to emphasize “the individual” and his rights over the needs 
of the community. John Gardner says “If the community is lucky...it will 
have ashared history and tradition. It will have its ‘story, its legends and 
heroes...To maintain the sense of belonging and the dedication and com- 
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mitment so essential to community life, members need inspiring remind- 
ers of shared goals and values.””' The life-work of the late Joseph Camp- 
bell treating mythology and its value in society is testimony to this 
assertion. 

Seymour Martin Lipset observes, “The history of bilingual and bicul- 
tural societies that do not assimilate [their minorities] are histories of 
turmoil, tension, and tragedy. Canada, Belgium, Malaysia, Lebanon— 
all face crises of national existence in which minorities press for au- 
tonomy, if not independence. Pakistan and Cyprus have divided, Niger- 
ia suppressed an ethnic rebellion. France faces difficulties with its Bas- 
ques, Bretons, and Corsicans. In Spain, Basques and Catlans demand 
linguistic rights and greater autonomy.””? We need only examine the 
current activities in the former Yugoslavia—Bosnia, Croatia, Serbia—to 
see this dynamic in full bloom. Ethnicity and religion are unresistable 
“attractors”! Consider the delicate equilibrium and tensions today in our 
multi-racial and stratified society. California’s Proposition 187 has not 
been helpful. 

For centuries one’s ethnic, national, or cultural background gave us 
a sense of identity, of belonging to a well-defined social unit. Within our 
lifetime our view of who we are and where we belong as individuals or 
small groups has disappeared. Are we indeed part of the global family? 
Can the same sense of security and identity be gleaned from knowing 
that we belong to the entire collective of humanity? This may be a neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition. As humankind evolves they will in- 
creasingly recognize that their own welfare depends on the welfare of all 
others. No one wins the next “race.” We all cross the finish line together 
or we may not cross it at all. 


Summing Up 


Prigogine would perhaps say that we are about to see order rise and 
evolve out of disorder in the social context of our present situation. But 
one might ask how bad must it get before it gets better? How much dis- 
order does it take to reestablish a new and higher order of equilibrium...if 
indeed that is what happens? Or are we headed into anarchy and chaos? 

Kuhn would perhaps say we are witnessing the incredible disconti- 
nuity between what our present Western industrial state paradigm 
portends and what it must become in order to accommodate the new and 
“indigestible” turmoil on the outside. Schools may have to be the first 
major institution to embrace the “indigestible” and do something with 
those dynamics. 

Tainter would perhaps say we are on a gradual and irreversible slide 
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to eventual collapse to join the many other dusty civilizations of history 
that have intrigued scholars and archeologists for generations. I must 
add that Tainter’s thesis is not totally without benefit. Collapse sounds 
so final. It connotes things falling down into ruin with the end of all that 
we know—a true termination. Indeed collapse is an inconvenience and 
an economic adjustment that can be devastating for much of the popu- 
lation—especially those unable to provide for their own basic needs. But 
collapse eventually comes to all societies. Only a thin veneer of institu- 
tional complexity lies between technological America and third-world 
conditions. Collapse can be a benefit when there is a return to earlier 
economic and social conditions of lower complexity and the community 
(society) actually functions as a group. There will be an increase in 
immediate hardship but there can be long-term benefits in the form of 
community cohesion and more equitable distribution of resources among 
the people. 

Polak would perhaps tell us we have a window of opportunity that is 
slowly closing. Do we have the imagination and will to envision and 
create something finer than the present? Or will we sit about wringing 
our hands and gnashing our teeth in helpless but panicked paralysis? 

The preceding arguments take rather diverse individual scholarly 
views one at time and force-fit their ideas onto our present situation. At 
its worst any real action might result in a cobbled together, make-shift, 
aggregate effort and probably be unsatisfactory. Raising awareness of 
people would be more powerful than any moves taken by leadership. 
When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor in 1941 it galvanized all 
Americans into a unit dedicated to one end...to win the war we did not 
start. Well, today, we have a war we did start. It will take the same 
mobilization effort as did World War II. It is a war on the poor, on the 
environment, on the natural resources of the planet, on the minorities of 
this and other nations, on the teachings of Jefferson, Franklin, Buddha, 
Christ, Abraham, Mohammed, Lao Tse...well, you get the idea. Nature 
has her own ways of bringing things into balance, but we might not prefer 
her methods or results. Best we do this one ourselves...and soon! 
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